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Will There Be a 


Shortage of Transportation? 


There has been prepared in the Office of Production 
Management in Washington a memorandum which 
begins with the somewhat startling assertion, “This 
survey indicates an imminent serious shortage of 
transportation facilities.” It was ostensibly intended 
to be circulated only within OPM, but some of its 
estimates of future traffic, of railway equipment needs 
and of freight-car-building capacity got into the news- 
papers, so the Railway Age secured a copy and has 
carefully studied it. It estimates a shortage of 132,000 
cars when the 1941 fall traffic peak is reached which 
“may become one of the most serious ‘bottlenecks’ of 
the defense program,” and that “to meet peak require- 
ments in the fall of 1942 an unprecedented car build- 
ing program of a minimum 370,000 freight cars will 
be required. This program,” it says, “exceeds the most 
optimistic estimates of existing car building capacity 
in the United States. During the last twenty years the 
highest car construction attained in car building shops 
was 175,748 in 1923.” 

Those are alarming forecasts. Are they soundly 
based? The country has been believed by students of 
economics to have had for more than a decade a larger 
surplus of transportation facilities than of anything else 
excepting, perhaps, agricultural producing capacity. Has 
this surplus of transportation facilities so suddenly 
been converted, by expansion of the capacity or pro- 
duction of other industries, into an imminent large 
shortage which threatens to become much larger in 
1942? If so, not merely OPM, but the entire nation, 
should be given full warning of it. If not, OPM and 
the nation should be not frightened by forecasts of it 
—as it has been by the fake oil “shortage” in the east- 
ern states and by other alleged current or prospective 
“shortages” which have been bruited from New Deal 
sources plainly to cause a war psychology. The propa- 
ganda Hitler used to lead the German people into the 
present war is being very cleverly imitated by our New 
Dealers to lead our people into it, and also into state 
socialism. The OPM memorandum contains this sinis- 


ter and significant statement: “These estimates (of 
traffic and car supply) assume, of course, no drastic 
change in the operating practices of railways through 
the intervention of the I. C. C. or other government 
agency.” The implication that the railways will have 
to make good “or else” is quite plain. 


A Car Shortage This Fall? 


First, then, regarding the alleged prospective short- 
age of 132,000 freight cars in the fall of 1941. If it is 
coming we probably will have it within less than a 
month. The OPM memorandum first estimates that 
total carloadings in 1941 will be 46,200,000, or 27 per 
cent larger than in 1940. That is certainly some esti- 
mate ; for in the first two-thirds of the year carloadings 
increased only 18.2 per cent over 1940, and therefore 
to increase 27 per cent in the entire year they would 
have to increase 45 per cent in the last third of the 
year. Is there any prospect of that? None whatever. 
Since June loadings have been increasing less than sea- 
sonally. They reached their maximum increase of 24 
per cent over 1940 in May. The. Railway Age in that 
month predicted that the increase during the rest of the 
year would at least be no larger, and it has since been 
decelerating, having averaged in June, July and August 
only 20 per cent, and only 15 per cent in the first two 
weeks of September. But the best measure of seasonal 
changes, and the one this paper always uses, is the 
average loadings of each week in the five prosperous 
years 1925-1929, inclusive. In June loadings were 85.5 
pér cent of this average—the highest compared with it 
thus far this year; in July, 85.1 of it; in August, 82 
per cent; and in the first two weeks of September only 
80 per cent. 


Prospective 1941 Traffic Greatly Exaggerated 


The trend shown by these figures indicates that in 
the last one-third of 1941 loadings will not be more 











than 80 per cent as large as they averaged in the last 
one-thirds of 1925-1929, inclusive. Loadings in the 
first thirty-six weeks of the year were 28,522,053; and 
80 per cent of the 1925-1929 average in the rest of the 
year would be 13,233,200, or a total for the year of 
41,755,000—a gain of 15 per cent over 1940 instead of 
27 per cent, as estimated in the OPM memorandum. 
Even if they should make throughout 1941 the in- 
crease of 18.2 per cent over 1940 that they made in 
the first two-thirds of the year—and, also, by a coin- 
cidence in the last week before the Labor Day holiday 
—they would be in the entire year 43,000,000—about 7 
per cent less than the 46,200,000 estimated in the 
OPM memorandum. 

After having made its estimate of a 27 per cent 
increase in 1941 the OPM memorandum backs away 
from it in estimating traffic demands and the car short- 
age at the peak of traffic in the fall of 1941. It says: 
“The carloadings (of 46,200,000) for direct and indi- 
rect defense were estimated on the basis of a scheduled 
$17 billion expenditure. The rate of expenditures dur- 
ing the first half of 1941 indicates that expenditures for 
this entire year may not be more than $15 billion. * * * 
This more conservative level for 1941 was utilized in 
calculating the peak requirements.” It then proceeds to 
estimate that “carloading requirements during the peak 
period of 1941 will be about 1,030,000 a week”; that 
the railroads have never loaded more than 1 car for 
each 1.64 railroad-owned cars available in good condi- 
‘tion and actually used; that they cannot be expected to 
improve this ratio to better than 1.6; that they will have 
available in good condition at the peak of traffic only 
1,586,143 railroad-owned cars; and thus it arrives at a 
prospective shortage of not less than 80,000 cars and 
probably of 130,000 this fall. 


Can Railways Handle 1941 Peak of Traffic? 


The Railway Age cannot very decently quarrel with 
an estimate of peak loadings this fall of 1,030,000 cars, 
because it made about the same estimate a few months 
ago. But we predicted then that the increase of traffic 
would decelerate ; it has decelerated, even more than we 
then predicted; and forecasts should be revised as 
trends change. The trend of traffic during the last 
three months, and its present level, do not support an 
estimate that carloadings this fall will-exceed 1,000,000 
a week at the peak. If, as in the first two-thirds of the 
year, they should be only 18 per cent larger than in 
1940, they would average about 965,000 a week in Octo- 
ber and reach a maximum of about 990,000. If, as the 
recent trend indicates, they should be only 80 per cent 
of the 1925-1929 average, they will average only about 
925,000 a week in October and reach a peak of only 
about 930,000. Let us assume that they will reach the 
largest figures mentioned—an average of 965,000 in the 
four largest weeks and a peak of 990,000 in the largest 
week. 

The OPM memorandum says no greater efficiency 
has ever been attained during any month than the load- 
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ing of 1 car per week for each 1.64 “active” cars, but 
concedes that a ratio of 1.6 can be attained while assum- 
ing no better ratio than this can be attained, and on 
this ratio bases its forecast of a shortage. But the ratio 
of 1.64 already has been beaten in two different weeks 
—in the week ended October 21, 1939, when it was 
1.59, and in the last week of June, 1941, when it was 
1.62; and it probably was beaten again in the last week 
of August, 1941, although all the statistics needed to 
prove it are not yet available. 


Car Shortage Will Be Narrowly Escaped 


In view of the increases in the efficiency of car utili- 
zation that have occurred right up to the present time, 
there is apparently no reason for believing that it can- 
not and will not be further increased. There were 
available 1,589,203 serviceable railroad-owned cars on 
August 15, and the number undoubtedly will be in- 
creased before October. Suppose that a ratio of only 1 
car loaded to 1.59 available should then be attained. In 
that case, if the demand for loading in October aver- 
aged 965,000 cars a week and rose to a maximum of 
990,000, there would be an average surplus during 
October of 55,000 cars and a surplus during the week 
of largest demand of 15,000. And if October loadings 
should be only 80 per cent of the 1925-1929 average, 
as the recent trend indicates, the surpluses would be 
larger. 

Needless to say, this is very close figuring. Different 
types of cars are used for different purposes, most types 
are used throughout the country, and there may be 
shortages of some types while there are surpluses of 
others, and shortages in some sections while there are 
surpluses in others. But there seems no probability 
now of substantial shortages this fall if railways and 
shippers continue co-operating to the utmost in using 
cars with the greatest practicable efficiency. Apparently 
they could, in fact, create a substantial surplus by 
achieving the by no means impracticable result of re- 
ducing at the peak of demand from 1.59 to 1.55 the 
number of cars actually used in service for each one 
loaded. In that case, with the 1,589,203 railroad-owned 
cars that were available on August 15 they could attain 
loadings of 1,025,000 cars a week—only 5,000 less than 
the peak requirements estimated in the OPM memo- 
randum and which it estimates would cause shortages 


of 80,000 to 130,000 cars. 


How, Then, About 1942? 


Well, then, how about 1942? The OPM memoran- 
dum estimates that “to meet peak requirements in the 
fall of 1942 an unprecedented car building program of 
a minimum of 370,000 freight cars will be required.” 
This is based upon the following estimates: First, that 
carloadings will be 50,400,000 in 1942, or 38 per cent 
larger than in 1940; second, that the “weekly peak load” 
in the fall of 1942 will be 1,140,000 carloads, also about 
38 per cent more than in October, 1940; third, that 
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cars will have to be retired from service; and, fourth, 
that “a net addition of 308,000 cars will have to be 
installed to meet peak requirements.” 

Loadings exceeded this estimate for 1942 in each of 
the five years 1925-1929, inclusive—in fact, were 53,- 
098,819 in 1926 in which year they reached a fall peak 
in one week of 1,208,878. Presumably it would not be 
assumed by anybody that the railways could not handle 
this many loads again excepting for the fact that they 
now own about 650,000 less freight cars than in 1926. 
But the number of freight cars is by no means the only 
measure, or a reliable measure, of the freight traffic the 
railways can handle, because they are by no means the 
only facility the capacity of which can be so increased 
as to increase carrying capacity. The capacity of main 
line, yards and terminals, and also, with better locomo- 
tives, the speed of yard operations and trains, have been 
increased since the ’20’s, and can be much further in- 
creased, with the result of increasing the average miles 
moved by each car daily. And, of course, carloadings 
do not have to increase in proportion to the increase of 
traffic demands because the average load per car can 
be increased. 


How Can Defense Industries So 
Greatly Increase Their Production? 


But why estimate that car loadings will rise in 1942 
to 50,400,000, or 38 per cent over 1940 even if aver- 
age load per car is not increased? The estimate made 
in the OPM memorandum for 1941 was an increase of 
27 per cent in loadings over 1940; whereas, as we have 
shown, the actual increase in the first two-thirds of 
1941 was only 18.2 per cent, and the recent trend indi- 
cates that in the entire year it may not be more than 
15 per cent. Why accept the estimate of this “author- 
ity’ for 1942 when its estimate for 1941 already has 
proved so far wrong? Its estimates of the demand for 
transportation are based on estimated increases in the 
production of industries producing for both civilian 
and defense purposes. But many defense industries. al- 
ready are producing to their capacity; and while the 
process of enlarging their capacity will tend to increase 
carloadings, their inability meantime to increase their 
production will tend to xestrict them. Furthermore, 
the way in which government expenditures, produc- 
tion for defense and priorities are being handled is re- 
Stricting, or actually reducing, the production of many 
non-defense industries for civilian purposes. 

It has proved much easier for this OPM authority to 
forecast a car shortage in 1941 than for industry to 
attain the estimated production that was to have caused 
it; and why should there not be the same result in 
1942? Why assume that other industries which had 
relatively much less surplus capacity than the transpor- 
tation industry when the defense effort began, and still 
have relatively much less, or none at all, will be able 
within the next year. to.increase their capacity and 
output so much more. than the transportation industry ? 
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Of course, the government can create a shortage of 
railway transportation by failing, as it actually has this 
year, to afford the railways and the railway equipment 
and supply manufacturing industry the materials prom- 
ised them, and by otherwise failing to co-operate with 
them. But if the government really intends to give them 
the co-operation to which they are entitled, and which 
civilian and defense needs require, it is difficult to sur- 
mise upon what ground it can be assumed by persons 
within the government that other industries will be able 
to outstrip transportation in increasing capacity. 


Defense Traffic Has No Peak 


In order for the demand for carloadings to be 50,- 
400,000 in 1942, as estimated in the OPM memoran- 
dum, it would have to increase 17% per cent over the 
Railway Age’s maximum estimate of 43,000,000 for 
1941. What large defense industries are estimating 
they will increase their production that much? Steel, 
the largest of them, is producing at a rate of 82,000,000 
tons a year; to increase its output 1714 per cent would 
have to produce 96,000,000; estimates its 1942 maxi- 
mum capacity at only 87,000,000; and does not expect 
a demand for that much. In view of developments dur- 
ing the last year, and present and prospective condi- 
tions, this paper confidently predicts that the OPM 
authority’s estimate of the demand for railway trans- 
portation in 1942 will prove at least as excessive as has 
its estimate for 1941. Production for defense, like pro- 
duction for war, creates some traffic, but curtails or 
destroys other traffic. The increase in railway freight 
traffic in this country in 1917, the first year we were jin, 
the last war, was only 9 per cent, and in 1918-only 3 
per cent. 

But suppose the demand for railway transportation 
should increase in 1942 to. 50,400,000 carloads. That 
would be an average of 970,000 carloads a week. Why 
assume, as the OPM authority does, that in October it 
would rise to a peak averaging 1,140,000 cars a week, 
or 17%4 per cent more than the weekly average for the 
year? In 1925-1929, during which five years loadings 
averaged more than 1 million a week, loadings in the 
four peak weeks averaged only 15% per cent more 
than average weekly loadings in each year. Further- 
more, in those years the railways were handling only 
commercial traffic which rose to peaks 15% per cent 
higher than average weekly loadings solely for com- 
mercial reasons. They are now handling both com- 
mercial and defense traffic, and presumably in 1942 will 
handle much more defense traffic in proportion to com- 
mercial traffic than in 1941. And defense production 
and traffic are not subject to seasonal variations. 


Probable Demands in Fall of 1942 on 


9h, ” “ & ee rT ee Pars 2 
If we take average weekly commercial car loadings in 


January as 100, we find that they normally rise season- 
ally month by month to 127 in October. They then: 
decline to 112 in November and to 96 in December, after 
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which they begin rising again. With a large and in- 
creasing amount of defense traffic being handled, there 
is certainly no reason for expecting that total carload- 
ings will decline this year to 96 in December, and then 
steadily increase to 127 in October, 1942, or to a level 
32 per cent higher than in December. In other words, 
even if we should accept the OPM memorandum’s 
estimate that the demand for cars in 1942 will average 
970,000 a week, there would be no reason for accepting 
its assumption that traffic in 1942 would undergo more 
than normal seasonal variations and rise to a peak in 
the fall of 1942 higher than a normal commercial sea- 
sonal peak. The peak in the fall of 1942 probably will 
not rise more than 10 per cent above the 1942 weekly 
average, in which case, assuming a 1942 average weekly 
loading of 970,000 cars, the 1942 peak will be only 
about 1,070,000 cars. 


How Many Freight Cars Can Be Built? 


But, it may be said, the railways have not now any- 
where near enough freight cars with which to meet a 
peak demand for 1,070,000 cars a week, and it is very 
doubtful if they can get enough. Let us, then, analyze 
the problem presented. To load that many cars in a 
week at a ratio of one car loaded for each 1.55 railroad- 
owned cars in serviceable condition—a ratio that seems 
by no means unattainable—they would require 1,666,- 
000 railroad-owned cars in serviceable condition. It 
seems not unreasonable to estimate, as the OPM mem- 
orandum does, that they will have to retire within the 
next year 60,000 of the about 1,600,000 cars in service- 
able condition that they apparently will have in Octo- 
ber, 1941, leaving 1,540,000 of them. 

Assuming, as above, that they will require 1,666,000 
next fall, they would then have to acquire—not 370,000 
—but 126,000 new cars before October, 1942. Can 
this number be acquired? Estimates of the present car 
building capacity of the country vary widely. Informa- 
tion that experts on the subject have given in reply to 


inquiries made by this paper indicate that the very — 


maximum available present capacity of the car building 
companies certainly does not exceed 150,000 a year 
and that the railways might possibly be able to build 
one-tenth of this number in their own shops. And these 
maximum estimates are based on the assumption that 
the railways would so consolidate their orders as to 
make each order as large as practicable; and that there 
would be no interference with continuous operation by 
lack of materials, lack of labor or labor troubles. Owing 
partly to shortages of materials and labor troubles, the 
recent output of cars, in spite of large orders, has not 
reached 7,000 in any month. 


Best. Practicable: Production and 
Utilization of Cars Required 


The facts indicate that it would be extremely difficult 
to provide enough cars to load an average of 970,000 
and a maximum of 1,100,000 a week in 1942 even if 
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there should be produced the largest number that can 
be reasonably expected and efficiency in their utilization 
should surpass all records. As we have indicated, we 
do not believe that the OPM authority or anybody else 
has given or can give any valid reason for estimating 
that the demand for cars will average 970,000 a week 
next year; but, nevertheless, it is but too evident, in 
view of the narrow escape from serious shortages that 
the railways apparently will have within the next few 
weeks, the prospective continuing increase of traffic, 
and the reduction in car building capacity which has 
occurred within the last decade, that the following 
things should be done: First, the railways throughout 
the next year should keep every car building plant filled 
with orders so made as to afford opportunity for the 
maximum practicable production. Second, the govern- 
ment should spare no effort to so handle priorities as 
to assure that there will be no shortages of materials 
for car building. Third, management, labor and the 
government should adopt every practicable means of 
preventing labor troubles in car building plants. Fourth, 
railways and shippers should separately and in co-op- 
eration utilize every practicable means for increasing 
the number of tons loaded in each car and for keeping 
cars moving more of the time. 


Best Available Means of Avoiding Car Shortages 


The fourth means mentioned is much the most im- 
portant, because it is the most certainly feasible means 
of preventing car shortages and can be used with much 
the greatest effect. The reason why there has been no 
car shortage yet in 1941, in spite of the great reduction 
of equipment within the last decade, is shown by the 
following figures: Average tons per loaded car in May, 
1929, were 26.6, and in May, 1941, were 28.1. Aver- 
age miles moved by each car daily were 32.9 in May, 
1929, and 41.0 in May, 1941, an increase of 25 per cent. 
In consequence, average ton-miles per car per day 
increased from 549 in May, 1929, to 746 in May, 1941, 
or 36 per cent. It has been this increase of 36 per cent 
or more in the efficiency with which cars have been 
used in May and subsequent months this year which has 
enabled the railways to render more freight service than 
in 1929 with a greatly reduced supply of cars. There 
can be no question that the great increase in efficiency 
already achieved can be continued. Cars can be loaded 
heavier ; they can be loaded and unloaded by shippers 
much more expeditiously; they can be handled by 
the railways in yards, and even on line, more expedi- 
tiously. 

We have already quoted from the OPM memoran- 
dum the sinister statement, “These estimates assume, 
of course, no drastic change in the operating practices 
of railways through the intervention of the I. C. C. or 
other government agency.” Undoubtedly, in spite of the 
very great increase of efficiency already achieved by 
“operating practices of the railways” (which the state- 
ment obviously implies government could improve) 
and by the co-operation of shippers, the New Dealers 











would welcome an excuse for having government inter- 
fere with these “operating practices” and even assume 
railway operation. No excuse for this has yet been 
afforded. But that has not prevented numerous extreme 
and malicious forecasts of car shortages and criticism 
of private management for not having been forehanded 
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enough to provide for the handling of a much larger 
traffic than has yet developed, or than apparently will 
develop. Every such excuse must continue to be avoided. 
It is of as vital concern to the shippers as to the rail- 
ways that this shall be done; and, therefore, we believe 
that it will be done. 





There is a book going the rounds called “You 
Can’t Do Business with Hitler’—the content of 
which is specific evidence presented with the pur- 
pose of substantiating the title. The thesis is that 
the present set-up of the German Reich is such 
that you can’t make peace or transact normal bus- 
iness with it, with confidence that no unfair ad- 
vantage will be taken. 

Is there not a certain analogy in the position of 
Hitler’s Reich in relations among nations, and that 
of the regulated trucking industry in the domestic 
transportation picture? The dominant powers in 
the regulated trucking industry do not want mo- 
nopoly and coercion abolished in transportation 
any more than Hitler wants it abolished in inter- 
national trade. They want to retain a pick-and- 
choose status—retaining the cream and leaving the 
other fellow the skim milk—just as Herr Hitler 
does. 

They are no more content to let natural economic 
merit decide who will thrive in transportation than 
Hitler is to let natural economic forces determine 
the flow of trade on the European continent. Both 
Hitler and the dominant part of the regulated 
trucking business insist that the coercive power of 
the state be used to give them advantages, 
which the free play of economic forces would deny 
them. 

Only recently the statement was made in the 
proposed truck merger case that the companies pro- 
posing to consolidate expect to save approximately 
10 per cent in their operating costs. But no as- 
surance was given that they would voluntarily give 


tion has been enchained so that it is not sufficiently 
strong to enforce the passing along of such savings 
to the public—and regulatory policy thus far has 
shown no disposition to do so. 

These truckers seem to be saying, in effect : “We 
have here a profitable business built up, not on 
intrinsic economic merit, but on monopoly power 
donated to us by the federal government. We ask 
that this grant of monopoly power be increased. 
We no longer promise (as we used to do) to give 
the public the ‘inherent economies’ of truck service 
—because it is from exploiting monopoly power 
conferred by the federal government upon us, and 
not by extending the ‘inherent economies’ of truck 
service to the public, that we are deriving our 
profits.” 

One of the principal organizers of the proposed 
truck merger stated that one result of the move 
would be to reduce his salary from $74,000 per 
year to $36,000 per year. This appeared to be very 
liberal upon its face, but this man was drawing 
only $20,000 per year at the beginning of regula- 
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the public the benefit of these economies. Competi-- 
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tion. His company reported net profits of more 
than $500,000 for the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1941, or approximately four times its net worth 
before regulation. It appears to have earned a 
return of about 40 per cent on the investment. The 
company’s net worth today is conservatively 
estimated at ten times what it was prior to regu- 
lation. 

There can be no reasonable criticism of the sal- 
ary a man can secure for himself, if he gets his 
job by free competition in an open market. Under 
such conditions, a man is quite likely to get just 
about what he is worth, and to be worth about 
what he gets—be it $10 or a million. But with 
a closed corporation, operated as a cartel by the 
imposition of governmental power and given a semi- 
exclusive privilege to pick-and-choose cream traffic 
from other regulated but unprivileged transporta- 
tion agencies—under such circumstances it would 
appear that earnings of principals (whether as sal- 
aries, dividends, or undivided profits) are a mat- 
ter of proper public concern. The state has a right, 
and even a duty, to supervise its own creation. 

No criticism of this particular individual is in- 
tended in the above citation; it is given merely to 
indicate a general condition which is unhealthy, 
and is not growing any more wholesome. These 
motor carriers, while accepting none of the responsi- 
bilities to the nation’s traffic as a whole which the 
railroads freely assume, have increased their traf- 
fic, probably, about 100 per cent since the inception 
of regulation, largely at the expense of the rail- 
roads which do assume full responsibility for all 
classes of traffic. 

Is the Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
forming its larger duty to protect the country’s 
transportation service as a whole, when it pater- 
nalistically encourages a selective agency to under- 
mine a “serve-all-comers” agency? And especially, 
is the I. C. C. doing its full duty when it expresses 
its fostering paternalism—not by stimulating its 
ward’s “inherent” virtues, but rather an unnatural 
and mischievous monopolism ? 

Is there anything in the present set-up of regu- 
lated truck transportation to encourage the rail- 
roads in the belief that here is an arrangement with 
which they can enter into mutually-profitable rela- 
tions? Is there anything left for the railroads to 
do—in their own protection or in that of the pub- 
lic interest—except to take independent action, re- 
lying on their own economic strength, and the rates 
they can afford to make, to get all the profitable 
traffic they can? 

You can’t do business with Hitler, or with any- 
body else who insists that you play according to 
Hoyle while he has his own private set of rules. 

















Progress in Steam Passenger 
Locomotive Utilization“ 


Many improvements have contributed to the great increase 
in the mileage per delay and the mileage between 
shoppings for classified repairs 


By A. A. Mesecend 


Superintendent Fuel and Locomotive Performance, New York Central 


HE increasing daily mileage of the steam passenger 

y locomotive, some of which now operate as much 

as 20,000 miles a month, is the result of greater 
reliability and range. Many developments now under 
way indicate that groups of locomotives are capable and 
will be increasingly capable of maintaining a still higher 
average of working time per month. There is no present 
indication that the limit of utilization of steam power 
has been reached. 

It is axiomatic that greater utilization can be hoped 
for only if the locomotive gives reliability of perform- 
ance. The measuring stick of the movement of trains 
is the on-time performance, the success or failure of 
which is shown in daily reports of delays to trains owing 
to mechanical difficulties resulting in lost time that could 
not be made up. 

Many improvements have been made in steam loco- 
motives, such as decrease in weight per unit of power, 
one-piece locomotive bed, cylinders and frames cast in- 
tegrally, refinement in design of various parts, water 
treatment, roller bearings, refinement in maintenance 
practice, and feedwater heating. These have increased 
materially both the reliability and the capacity of the 
machine. 


Effect of Using Roller Bearings 


To demonstrate the improvements due to roller bear- 
ings, the record is given in Table I for nine years start- 
ing in 1927 when all engine trucks were equipped with 
friction bearings. 

About 1929, roller-bearing engine-truck applications 
were started in substantial numbers, and in 1934 prac- 
tically all high-speed passenger locomotives had such 
engine trucks. At that time more than 14,000,000 miles 
per year were made with no delays chargeable to this 
cause. During 1940 with better than 19,000,000 miles 
there were no delays. In the last five years the loco- 
motives made approximately 90,000,000: miles with only 
two delays which would indicate 45,000,000 miles per 
delay, whereas, in the first five years of the report, miles 
per delay averaged approximately 500,000, which means 
that the roller bearings decreased the liability of delays 
90 times. 3 

Fifty-eight of the class J or Hudson type (locomotives 
Nos. 5200 through 5454) locomotives are equipped with 
roller-bearing driving boxes and 196 of the earlier engines 
with friction-bearing driving boxes. Over an eight-year 
period there were 3,376 delays with friction-bearing driv- 
ing boxes, or an average of 47 a year, and with the yearly 

* Abstract of a paper presented -at the railroad session of semi-annual 


meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at Kansas 
City, Mo., June 16-19, 1941. 


mileage of approximately 14,000,000 this would mean 
297,000 miles per delay. Roller bearings during the 
same period show no delays on the road, although for 
the last three years these locomotives have averaged 
6,626,150 miles per year. 

In the eight-year period (1933-1940) it is found that 
on tender trucks the roller bearings made 60 times the 
mileage of the friction bearings per delay. Trailer trucks 
with friction bearings, during the same period made 
200,000 miles per delay, while with roller bearings there 
were 5,000,000 locomotive-miles per delay. 

Perhaps the confidence the railroad has in roller bear- 
ings can best be described by saying that there are 350 
locomotives equipped with engine-truck roller bearings, 
309 locomotives with tender-truck roller bearings, and 
a total of 84 locomotives, including all the newer loco- 
motives, with roller bearings on driving boxes. 

Another improvement that has a direct bearing on 
utilization of power is water treatment. Frequently, it 
was necessary to wash the boiler on arrival but with full 
water treatment the number of days between washouts 
has been extended so that the majority of engines can 
be promptly made ready for service. 

With the one-piece cast-steel bed many separate parts 
and several hundred bolts have been eliminated, all of 
this contributing further to the reliability of the machine 
and reducing enginehouse maintenance. 


. The Proof of Reliability 


‘It may be said that all of the foregoing is true, but 
perhaps it has not been possible to take advantage of 
these improvements. To explore that possibility, the 
upper portion of Fig. 1 shows the average miles per 
serviceable locomotive-day for the last twelve years. 
This chart covers all of the locomotives of each of the 
classes handling all main-line traffic, that is, important 
trains, trains of less importance, and local trains, and 
providing the necessary reserve locomotives to insure the 
prompt operation of any extra trains or to meet any 
condition requiring more locomotives. 

It will be observed that the older K-2 locomotives 
were averaging about 200 miles per day in 1928, but the 
K-3’s were appearing in substantial numbers with an 
average of 270 miles per day, a material improvement. 
This average daily mileage for the K-3’s continued for 
about a year. Then the J-1’s arriving in substantial num- 
bers immediately began to make 360 miles per day which 
has been maintained with an improvement in recent 
years. . 

It is interesting to note that in 1938 there were a 
substantial number of the latest class J-3’s (Hudson 
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type) and that they almost immediately started making 
450 miles a day which has been continued since. 

At the bottom of Fig. 1 is shown the total main-line 
passenger-locomotive mileage made each year. For in- 
stance, in the year 1934 it totaled approximately 20,000,- 
000 locomotive-miles, a very small portion of which was 
handled by the K-2 locomotives, a greater portion by the 
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Fig. 1—Relation Between Average Miles- pér-Berviceable Locomo- 
tive per Day and Total Passenger-Locomotive Miles 


K-3’s, but the largest percentage was handled by the 
class J-1’s. 

This additional information in the lower part of Fig. 1 
is given to illustrate the fact that not only did the newer 
locomotives individually handle more miles, but the 
newer type of locomotive also handled increasing per- 
centages of the total business available. 

Sometimes it is asked if in former years the locomo- 
tives, possibly working on one division, did not, because 
of being turned back, on a regular train, make higher 
monthly mileage than locomotives are making now where 
they run through on many divisions. To answer this 
question attention is directed to Fig. 2 where the records 
have been surveyed for the last 28 years and where it 
is possible to study four classes of passenger locomotives 
handling main-line traffic. 

In making this survey the total mileage made by each 
locomotive during each month was checked, and the 
figure illustrates the average miles of the 10 locomo- 
tives in each class each year which made the greatest 
total mileage in any one month. For instance, consider- 
ing the K-2’s, one locomotive might make high mileage 
in June and surveying July we might find two other 
engines which made high mileage, while in December 
we might find two more. These would be considered 
5 of the 10 engines making the highest mileage in any 
one month during the year. The high utilization may 
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be made by one locomotive this month and an entirely 
different locomotive next month. 

It is observed that about the year 1920 the highest 
monthly mileage was under 10,000. At that time a con- 
siderable number of the new class K-3 locomotives came 
into service, and the average miles of the new class be- 
came approximately 14,000. Around 1929 the class J-1 
locomotives were introduced and immediately began to 
make mileage in the 18,000-mile range. Then in 1938 a 
fourth class, the J-3, or latest group of Hudson-type 
locomotives in through passenger service were obtained 
in a substantial number and began making mileage close 
to 20,000. 

It is interesting to note that when an improved class 
of power came into service, it not only started to make a 
record of its own but suggested ways to improve the 
performance of the locomotives already in service. The 
most striking example is the third and fourth classes of 
power. That is, on the appearance of the fourth class, 
the mileage of the third class was materially increased 
until both were fairly close together. 

Mileages between classified repairs for all classes and 
types of steam locomotives on the New York Central 
Lines, East and West, increased from 75,573 in 1931 
and 80,363 in 1937 to 110,213 in 1939, largely because 
high mileage was obtained from the Hudson type en- 
gines. For 37 locomotives of this type shopped for clas- 
sified repairs in 1937, the average mileage was 221,000. 
Thirty-one locomotives exceeded 200,000 miles, and one 
reached a maximum of 276,761 miles. 


How Full Utilization Is Insured 


To insure full utilization of locomotives certain sys- 
tems have been developed and may be considered under 
the following four headings : 


CHECKING PASSENGER STATIONS FOR 
SuRPLuUs LocoMOTIVES 


At each passenger terminal station whether large or 
small a study is made periodically covering a spread of 
two weeks and all arriving engines and departing trains 
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Fig. 2-—Performance of 10 Locomotives Making Highest 
Monthly Mileage During the Year . 


are charted. As passenger trains run on a regular 
schedule, this system is found to be practical. Next, a 
schedule is made to use, if possible, the arriving loco- 
motive on a departing train regardless of direction. 


CHECKING ENGINE Houses ror SURPLUS LOCOMOTIVES 


If there are too many locomotives in service, the extra 
locomotives can only be at the enginehouses, perhaps all 
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at one terminal but more likely at several scattered 
terminals, so that it is essential to make a check of 
enginehouse conditions. To do this, the arrival and 
departure of each locomotive at an enginehouse is 
charted, and considering the performance of the neces- 
sary work at the enginehouse, the expected average 
turning time at the house is established. The engine- 
house in this case can be considered as a store, where 
profits can be made from goods only if there is a high 
percentage of turnover of the stock on the shelves. Stock 
beyond a certain amount is a dead loss; it is a so-called 
dead stock—not moving—so that above the number of 
locomotives required at the house (this depends on the 
reliability of the locomotives continually arriving), any 
surplus is a loss not only of the approximately $250 
per month that it costs to maintain a locomotive ready 
for service, but also of the fuel represented by the 
slower movement through the enginehouse (congestion 
resulting from interference) and of the overhead on the 
investment in more locomotives than are necessary. 
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used just by listening to the exhaust. When it is neces- 
sary to get every pound of available tractive force from 
a locomotive, experience has demonstrated that it is 
necessary to give the engineman some indication by 
which he will know whether he is working the engine 
at the maximum capacity for the varying speed. To 
illustrate, reproductions of actual recording tapes are 
shown in Fig. 3. 

These illustrations were made of 10-, 12-, and 14-car 
trains, and it will be noted from the curves in solid lines 
that the distance before the train attained full speed of 
70 m. p. h. was 8%, 12, and 17 miles, respectively. The 
increase in distance might be expected with increasing 
weights of trains, yet when specific studies were made 
in the territory it was found that the heavier trains 
could be accelerated to full speed in 6.1, 7.6, and 8.2 
miles. : 

While acceleration only has been shown, getting over 
the road in the minimum amount of time is affected also 
by the rate of deceleration, although in general more 
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Fig. 3—Acceleration Records 
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DISTANCE REQUIRED TO REACH 70 MPH 
FROM REST WITH VARIOUS WEIGHT TRAINS 
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The average turning time at each enginehouse, of 
course, varies from day to day during the week. The 
peak traffic ordinarily occurs between Friday and Sun- 
day. On these days there will be a short turning time 
but the normal figure can readily be established. When 
the layover time is above the established fair figure the 
storing of power is started. 


OBTAINING CAPACITY PERFORMANCE 
FROM THE LOCOMOTIVE 


There have been radical changes in locomotives in 
recent years. Counterbalancing has been improved; 
where an engine used to ride hard when working at 
capacity, it now rides much better. Exhaust tips have 
been enlarged ; where the engine used to “bark” off the 
exhaust with a loud tone when worked at capacity, the 
exhaust is now softer. Both of these changes indicate 
to the engineman that he is not working the engine as 
hard as he did in previous years. It has become difficult 
to estimate the capacity at which a locomotive is being 


time is lost accelerating than decelerating. Fig. 4 shows 
the time that can be saved by proper braking and accel- 
erating after a slowdown to 30 m. p. h. 

It will be noted that decelerating time has been re- 
duced by one half and that accelerating time can be re- 
duced by almost the same amount with the locomotive 
worked at maximum capacity. Many locomotives will 
be operated with the minimum loss of time where there 
is a definite indication for the engineman as to how to 
operate at maximum capacity. 

It may seem that accelerating at maximum capacity 
is a minor item, but with long runs the accelerations 
necessary because of stops and slowdowns may, upon 
analysis, be found of such frequency as to make this 
an important item. On the New York Central, daily 
checks are made of tapes or charts from locomotives 
handling some 700 train divisions. It appears that some 
such definite checks are essential to obtain from a loco- 
motive what has cost thousands of dollars to build into 
it and many more thousands of dollars to keep in good 
operating condition. The particular value of these charts 
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is that instead of saying to the engineman “could you 
have accelerated at an increased rate?” he can be told, 
“If your speed is 70 m. p. h. five miles out, you can 
‘save two minutes on the running time.” This is more 
effective than saying, “The train ought to be accelerated 
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from the time of other main-line trains. In succeeding 
years, additional reductions were made until in 1935 the 
schedules of New York-Chicago and New York-St. 
Louis trains were approximately two hours less than 
prior to 1932, and the Century schedule was cut to 16% 
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more rapidly.” It is estimated that it costs a ton. of 
coal to make up a minute by accelerating faster. 

The J-3 has greater horsepower than the J-1 and K-3 
locomotives and maximum horsepower is produced at 
higher capacity. This permits faster acceleration and 
shortens the average cutoff, as running cutoff can be 
used for a greater percentage of the trip. Acceleration 
is more rapid at higher speeds and maximum running 
speeds are more easily maintained. The J-3 can haul 
more cars on the same schedule than is possible with 
the older types of locomotives, or it can make better time 
with the same weight of train, and it seems essential 
that this accelerating value be obtained. 

As the efficiency of the locomotive is improved, it 
seems almost necessary to study the operation of the 
different locomotives with a recording tape, thus deter- 
mining the economical cutoff to use under different run- 
ning conditions. After a train has reached full running 
speed the engineman should be encouraged to shorten 
the cutoff just as much as is practicable in maintaining 
the schedule. Education in the economical use of the 
improvements which are built into the locomotive is very 
essential. 


SUPPLYING COAL AND WATER 
FOR Lona H1GH-SPEED RUNS 


Because of the weight of water required, it is gen- 
erally impracticable to carry enough water for the long 
run from Harmon to Chicago. However, some roads, 
such as the New York Central, have track pans, and 
experience has shown that adequate tender capacity is 
about 16,000 gallons. 

In general, it is easier to supply water than coal, be- 
cause water can, where available, be piped conveniently 
and arrangements can frequently be made to take water 
at regular stops where crews are changed by having a 
supply and a standpipe large enough to fill a tender in 
the three minutes which the train should be standing 
still. Sometimes. the lack of the right kind of water 
supply makes this difficult and expensive. 

A study made for the last 11 years (Table II) indi- 
cates the increasing amount of coal required. These 
figures include both the coal used in road operation and 
the coal used at the terminals. 

_In 1932, when the full fleet of 205 class J-1 locomo- 
tives was in service, the scheduled time of important 
trains was sharply reduced, two hours being cut from 
the schedule of the Twentieth Century Limited between 
New York and Chicago, and proportionate amounts 


hr., with corresponding reductions on intermediate runs. 
These reductions in the running time of heavy trains 
were made possible because of the ample reserve power 
in the locomotive. 

In 1938, the schedule time of the Twentieth Century 
Limited was reduced to 16 hr. and the schedules of 
many through main-line trains between New York and 
Chicago were again shortened, the reductions ranging 
from 30 min. to one hour, with proportionate reductions 
in schedule time between intermediate points. In 1940, 
still further improvements were made on some schedules. 

As a matter of interest, for 15 system main-line trains, 
the average schedule reduction from 1926 to 1940 was 
nearly three hours, representing an increase in average 
over-all speed of about 8 m. p. h., although in that 
period the maximum permitted speed had been increased 
only from 70 to 80 m. p. h. 





Table I—Average Mileage Per Cutout of New York Central Main- 
Line Passenger Locomotives Due to Hot Engine-Truck Journals 


BEForE APPLICATION OF ROLLER BEARINGS ON_ ENGINE TRUCKS _ 
(Principal type of passenger locomotives in use being the K-2 and K-3) 


Year Miles per delay 
BGO ee aeac ss cow ee Mer ane wate aeataetes 373,295 
Ris ok ce aeecWee candace wenecaesenwews 814,469 
ALL IMPoRTANT PASSENGER LocomoTIVEs EguipPED WiTH ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


(Most of the mileage made by the Hudson-type locomotives) 


SONG et once andte nee ndaknnewda 14,486,923 (No delays this year) 
2 Sen rrr ere Tee re. 15,480,723 
MR as good re cules kekeabaak csvset 15,754,913 
je Ce A ee ee eee 17,624,429 (No delays this year) 
Be hrs cnn oie eee Oba ab aG EROS OR eS 19,261,201 (No delays this year) 
BE ca ac tho peek CAE Ob cae ancnen ous 19,379,594 
NE oa vac caren eRe een ease cawetal 19,780,391 (No delays this year) 





The introduction of the J-3 class with increased power 
had a beneficial effect in reducing train-miles by handling 
more cars per train. On the New York Central Lines, 
East and West, while the passenger-car miles had de- 
creased, owing to the depression, from 295,022,563 in 
1930 to 225,832,083 in 1939, or 23 per cent, the train- 
miles had decreased 26 per cent from 31,566,924 to 
23,261,971 even though the decrease in passenger busi- 
ness, which accompanied the decrease in all business, 
has tended to reduce the number of cars in a train. 
Expressed in other terms, a saving of more than 900,- 
000 train-miles was realized in 1939 as compared with 
1930 by increasing the car-miles per train-mile from 
9.35 to 9.71. 

This will explain the reason for the increasing amount 
of coal used by main-line passenger power. Summariz- 
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ing, this increase is the result of heavier trains, faster 
schedules, air-conditioned equipment, and the like, and 
indicates what should be considered in determining ways 
and means of obtaining longer runs between coal stops 
or cutouts for fuel, for higher utilization. In this con- 
nection attention is called to Fig. 5, which shows the 
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Fig. 5—Increase in Capacity, by Locomotive Class, of Locomotive 
Tenders, New York Central System, 1907-1940 


coal and water capacities of the locomotive tenders under 
consideration. To the graph has been added tender pro- 
portions of the latest facility, a combination passenger 
and freight locomotive just recently put in service, the 
tender of which holds 43 tons of coal. 

The solid line in Fig. 5 connects the coal and water 
capacities of tenders actually in operation, while the 
broken line shows what the tender capacities would be 
if the ratio between the coal and water capacities of 
the original class K-2 locomotive had been continued 
in the later classes. It will be observed that the tendency 
is materially to increase the proportionate amount of 
coal carried. This trend in tender design has resulted 
from the installation of sufficient track pans with which 
to maintain service with a tender capacity of about 16,000 





Table I'—Average Passenger Locomotive Mileage Per Ton of 
Coal Disbursed 


New York Centrat Marin Line, Harmon-Cuicaco 
(All classes of passenger locomotives.) 


Average | 
locomotive-miles 
per ton of coal 





gallons. In other words, 16,000 gallons is enough for 
train operation between track pans. 

As will be noted from the foregoing tables and charts, 
because of faster trains, increased train weight, and air- 
conditioning equipment, the fuel consumption for passen- 
ger locomotives is nearly a ton every 15 miles. Of course, 
we must realize this figure covers the average for the 
year, whereas, the consumption is higher in winter and 
lower in summer. It covers all weights of trains, while 
more emphasis should pfobably be placed on the heavier 
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trains which tend to increase the fuel consumption per 
locomotive-mile. It should be remembered also that 
the figure includes terminal as well as road fuel. But 
as a whole, the operation is getting close to 15 road-miles 
per ton of coal for the principal trains, and it will be 
appreciated that in arriving at the final terminal there 
must be some coal left on the tender for emergencies. 
Considering all these items, it is thought that about 75 
tons of coal would be required to insure through move- 
ments with heavy trains under all conditions, both winter 
and summer, from Harmon to Chicago. A locomotive 
with a tender of this capacity could run from Harmon to 
Chicago without the necessity of stopping for either water 
or coal. The only other items to be handled would be 
the accumulation. of ashes, and the disposal of ashes 
could be arranged in various ways. 
Summary 

In summarizing the last 11 years it is found that the 
possibility of passenger locomotives’ making high mile- 
age per month has been increased 27 per cent. Reliabil- 
ity of certain parts, such as engine-truck bearings, has 
been increased 90 times, the coal supply of the locomotive 
has been increased 2.4 times, and plans are being made 
to provide more than three times the coal capacity of 
the locomotives used in 1928. 

To obtain greater utilization of passenger locomotives, 
it is necessary not only to increase the number of hours 
per day the locomotive is in service on the road, but 
also to decrease the out-of-service time required either 
for daily inspection or for reconditioning. ‘lhe ultimate 
goal is to have a minimum number of locomotives pro- 
ducing the maximum amount of service. 

The increase in utilization is a direct result of the im- 
provements in locomotive construction and maintenance 
insuring the necessary reliabilty in servce. It seems only 
proper to suggest some hope for further improvements 
that are apparently desirable, not only for more efficient 
operation, but perhaps, of much greater importance, for 
their influence on the continuation of railroad passenger 
business. However, it should be realized that the public 
need for transportation can only be satisfied by the rail- 
roads if their speed is greater than that of their com- 
petitors. 

While the utilization of locomotives is improving, 
there appears from the records given in this paper to 
be a definite indication that greater utilization is prac- 


tical. 
* * * 


The Maine Central Crosses a Curved Steel Trestle Near Its Summit 
in Crawford Notch, N. H. 
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Rail Problems Get Attention 


In Three Important Studies 





Present-Day Traffic Demands Have Presented New 
Rail Problems to Roadway Maintenance Officers 


AIL corrosion in tunnels, rail corrugation and 
stresses in the web sections of rails comprise three 
important phases of the general problem of rail 
maintenance which were subjected to searching analysis 
and study in reports or papers recently compiled by three 
members of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation. These reports consist of a description of the 
tests, and their results, that were made in a study of 
the corrosion of rail and track fastenings in the Moffat 
tunnel, by A. E. Perlman, chief engineer of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western; a discussion of rail corrugation 
by H. H. Morgan, manager, rail and track fastenings 
department, Robert W. Hunt Company; and a report 
on field measurements of stresses in web sections of 
rails, by Dr. A. N. Talbot,* professor emeritus of the 
University of Illinois. 
Abstracts of all three of these discussions are pre- 
sented below. 


Many Corrosion Tests 
Made in Moffat Tunnel 


By A. E. Perlman 


Corrosion of the rail and fastenings in the Moffat 
tunnel has presented a serious problem. This tunnel 
1s 6.21 miles in length and is used jointly by the Denver 
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Details are given on tests of 

corrosion in tunnels and of 

vertical stresses in web sec- 

tions, and the causes and 

correction of corrugation 
are also analyzed 


& Salt Lake and the Denver,& Rio Grande Western. At 
the time the tunnel was constructed the track through 
it was laid with 110-lb. rail, the laying of this rail being 
completed in January, 1928. This rail was removed in 
June, 1938, because of running-surface corrosion and 
wear, and corrosion-fatigue breaks of the rail through 
bolt holes. The track structure is now composed of 
66-ft. lengths of 112-lb. RE section rail, butt-welded 
into continuous lengths by the Thermit process. 


These Methods Investigated 


An investigation of the corrosion problem in the tun- 
nel was started early in 1938 and still continues, both in 
the field and in our laboratory, where Ray MclBrian, 
engineer of tests, W. B. Leaf, research technician, and 
L. C. Atchison, chemist, have spent considerable time 
in the study. Most of the investigation has been con- 
ducted by the use of weighed and measured test pieces. 
In general, the methods investigated can be divided 
into five classes: 

1. Use of protective coatings of a non-metallic nature 

2. Neutralization of corrosive stack gases 

3. Use of corrosive-resistant alloys 

4. Use of sprayed or plated metals 

5. Cathodic protection 

(a) Non-metallic coatings 

Coatings about %» in. thick of various organic-base 
commercial rust-preventing materials were tested. Also 
lubricating oil, and oil plus 5 per cent hydrated lime, 
were investigated, as were various paints. All of these 
coatings were penetrated in from three to six weeks. 
Since none of them could be kept on the running sur- 
faces of the rails, the exact values of the various pro- 
prietary rust-preventing compounds were not deter- 
mined. Obviously, if the running surface of a rail of 
standard shape cannot be protected, it is a waste of effort 


* This report was prepared by Dr. Talbot in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Stresses in Railroad Track. He has 
since retired from this position and the committee has been dissolved. 

{ Chief Engineer, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
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to protect the web and base, since the rail will have 
to be replaced after 34 to %4 in. of metal has been lost 
from the head. 

Early in the investigation it was thought that sul- 
phur dioxide might be a major corroding agent. To 
counteract this agent, all the freight engines operating 
through the tunnel were equipped with lime feeders so 
that sufficient lime to react with all the sulphur in the 
coal burned in passing through the tunnel could be 
blown into the firebox and out through the stack. 
Weighed test pieces showed that the ratio of corrosion 
was not reduced in any measurable degree as a result 
of this expedient. Moreover, the lime made a slippery 
deposit on the running surfaces of the rails, thus adding 
to operating difficulties. 


Corrosion-Resistant Alloys 


Most of the so-called corrosion-resisting steels depend 
upon the protection offered by a more or less dense 
coating of the products of early corrosion. However, the 
running surface of the rail is continually subject to the 
initial corrosion rate, since each train will remove the 
products of previous corrosion. Ferrous alloys investi- 
gated included USS Cor-Ten, USS Man-Ten, 0.28 
per cent copper, standard rail steel, structural iron, spe- 
cial heat-treated rail steel, and wrought iron. The cor- 
rosion rates of all of these were the same, within the 
limits of variation of several test pieces of the same 
material. No ferrous alloy short of 18-8 (18 per cent 


chromium, 8 per cent nickel) will withstand the cor- 


















Effects of Corrosion and Abrasion 


At “A” the reduction of head metal was due to a combination of cor- 
rosion and abrasion. A corrosion fatigue break, occurring at the end of 
the rail, is shown at “B’’. At “C’’, the base metal has been consider- 
ably reduced by corrosion. 


rosive action of the tunnel gases. This material was 
found to remain untouched after being exposed in the 
tunnel for 16 months. Such materials as Everdur bronze, 
copper, brass, and zinc are corroded only 5 to 25 per 
cent as rapidly as steel. 

It is recognized that coatings of metals positive to 
iron will protect the iron, even though the coatings are 
not continuous over the iron surface. Accordingly, a 
laminated test piece, consisting of 9 bars, each % in. by 
1% in. by 2 in. in dimensions, placed side by side, with 
a piece of zinc at each edge, was exposed in the tunnel. 
The average annual loss of metal from the laminations 
ranged from 0.0166 in. to 0.0178 in., while the loss from 
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a similar set of pieces without the zinc at the sides was 
from 0.0206 to 0.021 in. Thus, the zinc decreased the 
amount of corrosion about 20 per cent. Therefore, a 
30-ft. section of rail was sand-blasted and zinc was 
sprayed on the sides of the ball. However, measure- 
ments made monthly over a period of eight months at 
i4-in. intervals on treated and untreated rails showed 
no difference in the loss of metal. 

It is known that underground structures can be given 
a high degree of protection against corrosion by cathodic 
means. In this form of protection the structure is sur- 
rounded by an electrical conductor, and protection is 
given only at points where the electric current leaves 
the surrounding conductor and enters the surface to be 
protected. Since the rail in the tunnel is continually 
wet, it was felt that, if this surface film of moisture 
could be used as a conductor, protection could be given 
the rail. To try this theory, four composite test pieces 
were made and tested. Two such composites’ were placed 
where they received water dripping from the ceiling of 
the tunnel, and two were placed a short distance away 
where the only moisture present was that from the air 
and passing trains. 

The results were discouraging. Under the water 
drip, from 17 to 33 per cent protection was given by 
the cathodic method, the degree falling off as the dis- 
tance from the drain wire increased. No protection was 
afforded the “dry” pieces. Consequently, cathodic pro- 
tection would be effective only if all the rail were under 
a continuous spray of water, and drain wires were placed 
every few feet. The degree of protection then would 
amount only to 33 per cent or less. Obviously, this 
method is not economical. 


Conclusions 


The results of the investigation to date show that the 
running surface of the rail cannot be adequately pro- 
tected and that the various non-metallic coatings are 
penetrated too quickly to permit them to be of any 
practical value. At present, it would appear that the 
only economical and practical way of reducing the cost 
of rail losses due to corrosion is to provide a special 
rail section. This section should have % in. or more of 
additional metal on top of the head to allow for abrasion 
and corrosion. It would then last about twice as long 
as the standard section, since rails of the latter section 
must be replaced after the loss of about % in. in the 
height of the head. 


What Causes Rail Corrugation 
By H. H. Morgan* 


Rail corrugation is a phenomenon that occasionally 
develops in the running surfaces of rails in service. In 
considering this problem, one must give recognition to 
the extensive investigation and study of this matter that 
have been carried on by engineers of the electric railways 
for upwards of 20 years. Their work has disclosed 
many ways in which the rate and degree of corrugation 
can be reduced. Also, they have discovered the basic 
cause of corrugation, although they have found no way 
of eliminating it entirely. 


Corrugation on Tangent Track 


The most serious form of rail corrugation is en- 
countered where it develops uniformly over continuous 
stretches of tangent track. Many causes contribute to 


* Manager, Rail and Track Fastenings Department, Robert W. Hunt 
Company. 
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this particular type of corrugation, but these are second- 
ary to what may be termed the basic cause. The basic 
cause of rail corrugation in continuous stretches of tan- 
gent track is a synchronized vibration of the wheels and 
‘the rail and its effect on their contact surfaces. When 
the character of the equipment and of the track struc- 
ture are such as to produce the same frequency at a 
certain speed, a synchronous vibration of both the wheel 
and rail in their contact surfaces takes place. The re- 


An Example of Rail Corrugation in a Well-Developed Stage 


sult is that a very substantial increase occurs in the 
intensity of the pressure between the wheel and the rail. 

Even under usual service conditions, it is known that 
the intensity of pressure in the contact area of the wheel 
and the rail is very high. Therefore, when the intensity 
of pressure is further increased by synchronous vibra- 
tion, it is not surprising that stresses of such magnitude 
may be attained as to subject the rail to marked deforma- 
tion in the zone of the vibrations, where the intensity of 
pressure is highest. However, it must be recognized 
that rail corrugation takes place only when there are re- 
peated passages of equipment, accompanied by the same 
synchronized vibration. 

Owing to the fact that speeds of rolling equipment 
have increased, synchronous vibration is becoming more 
prevalent in steam railway service. The fact that the 
speeds are higher is not directly pertinent to the matter 
of synchronous vibration, but a greater range of speeds 
affords greater likelihood that, with particular equip- 
ment and a given track structure, a speed will be found 
at which the vibrations of the equipment and of the 
rail will synchronize. Also, we suspect that rail corru- 
gation in steam railroad service will become more com- 
mon as a result of the increases in axle loads that have 
occurred. More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
with the greater speeds, the frequency of vibration is 
greater and the intensity of stress is higher, because the 
impact is greater with the more rapid application of 
the loads imposed by vibration. 

Apparently, the only practicable means of correcting 
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synchronization on stretches of track that develop cor- 
rugation is to stop the latter phenomenon at an early 
stage by some adjustment of train speed (or sometimes 
of the direction of traffic) so that the synchronous condi- 
tion will not be continuous or persistent—in other words, 
set up a condition which will result in “ironing out” the 
corrugation as fast as it appears. 

When considering the intensity of pressure in the 
contact area between the wheel and rail, there are two 
ways in which the resistance to deformation resulting from 
these intense pressures can be increased. One of these 
is to increase the yield strength of the rail steel and the 
other is to increase the contact area between the wheel 
and rail, so that the intensity of pressure is less. In 
steam railway service, under existing A. R. E. A. speci- 
fications we have secured as high a yield strength in 
rail steel as is obtainable in the “as-rolled” condition 
of carbon steel. It is possible that the use of alloy steels 
may increase the likelihood of a higher yield strength, 
but experience with semi-alloy steels, such as inter- 
mediate manganese steel, was not satisfactory. Full 
alloy steels or other semi-alloy steels have been con- 
sidered at times, but economically they are not usable. 
Attempts have also been made to heat-treat the full 
lengths of rolled rails, but so far this method has proved 
impractical commercially. 

Turning to the matter of increasing the contact area 
between the wheel and the rail, there are many instances 
where this has proved effective in electric railway serv- 
ice, and this is suggestive of similar results in steam 
railway service. On the Pittsburgh Railways corruga- 
tion was almost eliminated by widening the gage slightly. 
By this expedient, the running line of contact is moved 
nearer the centers of the rail heads, the flow of metal is 
restricted and the area of contact is increased. Many 
other electric railways have secured the same results 
in various ways such as by canting the rails, or by se- 
curing a rail-head contour that corresponds more closely 
to that of the wheel treads, or by flattening the rail head 
to obtain a larger contact area. Also there is a marked 
tendency to consider cylindrical wheel treads rather 
than coned wheel treads. 


Other Causes 


There are other causes of rail corrugation which ap- 
pear to be of secondary importance. Perhaps of first 
importance among these is the condition of the rail head 
as delivered from the mill. So-called rough heads, of 
course, present an unfavorable appearance during the 
first few days after installation, but it is the writer’s 
observation that after a few days to two weeks of serv- 
ice this condition disappears. There have, however, 
been a few cases where a condition similar to rail cor- 
rugation has been rolled into the rails, and has definitely 
been traced back to the manufacture. In such instances 
the corrugation can be eliminated by grinding, with no 
likelihood that it will reappear. 

There are various other defects or irregularities that 
produce local corrugation. For instance, any individual 
depression or drop in the running surface of the rail 
naturally reacts on the spring suspension system of the 
equipment, and there is a reverse or counter action that 
produces a secondary impression. In other words, a 


corrugated condition can develop in both directions, as- 
suming traffic moves both ways, from a faulty spot in 
the track. Usually these corrugations are more pro- 
nounced at the fault and gradually disappear—in some 
cases in less than the length of a rail. 

Also, there is a general condition on curves that may 
When rails follow curved track 


provoke corrugation. 
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there must naturally be a slip on the outer rail, or a 
drag on the inner rail, or a combination of both, which 
may cause chattering. This may result in some attri- 
tion or abrasion of the rail, which may express itself as 
a corrugation. Where curves regularly show corruga- 
tion, the simple correction is to eliminate or reduce the 
friction as much as possible, and this can be done by rail 
and flange lubrication. 


Field Tests Reveal 
Stresses in Rail Webs 


By Dr. A. N. Talbot* 


In January, 1940, the maintenance of way department 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western discovered cracks 
in the webs of a number of 112-lb. rails which had been 
in service only eight months. As the appearance of 
such cracks seemed to be a new phenomenon, and in- 
formation on the cause was not known or not available, 
the Association of American Railroads, at the request 
of the railroad, arranged for the research engineer of the 
Engineering division and the staff of the Committee on 
Stresses in Railroad Track of the A. R. E. A. to con- 
duct tests in the early summer of 1940 in an effort to 
find the cause of the trouble. In the fall, tests were also 
made on the Illinois Central. 

Preliminary analysis of the problem suggested a bend- 
ing action in the web of the rail, developing high com- 
pressive bending stresses, which, in connection with the 
direct vertical stresses, might result in excessive compres- 
sive stresses at one face and lower compressive stresses 
or even high tensile stresses in the other face. The 
cracks were presumably fatigue cracks that had developed 
progressively. Two possible causes of bending action 
in rail webs came to mind, namely, (a) eccentricity of 
wheel bearing on the rail head, and (b) application of a 
lateral force by the wheel at the rail head. 

[At this point Dr. Talbot presented a mathematical 
analysis, including the derivation of formulas, of the 
stresses occurring in rail webs as a result of direct wheel 
loads, eccentric wheel loads and lateral forces applied at 
the rail head.—Ed. | 


Tests on the D. & R. G. W. 


The tests on the D. & R. G. W. were made on the 
single-track main line east of Green River, Utah. The 
track appeared to be in very good condition. Double- 
shouldered tie plates on machine-adzed ties gave a reason- 
ably uniform rail cant, ranging from 1 in 35 to 1 in 50. 
The position of the shiny area on the rail head showed 
that the general wheel bearing was toward the gage 
side of the rail. 

The locomotives used in the tests were largely of 
the 3,700 class (4-6-6-4, mallet type), these giving per- 
haps two-thirds of the records. The other third was 
divided between the 1,700 (4-8-4) and 1,600 (4-8-2) 
classes. Driving wheel weights ranged from 33,000 to 
37,000 lb. Three runs. were obtained with locomotives 
of the 1,800 class (4-8-4). In addition the two locomo- 
tives (3,700 and 1,804) were used to make special test 
runs. 

The principal test measurement was that of the stresses 
in a vertical direction in the outer and inner faces of 
the rail webs. The measurements were made by carbon 
strip gages applied directly to the two opposite faces 
of the web. On an accompanying chart are plotted ver- 
tical stresses measured in both the inner and outer faces 


* Professor Emeritus, University of Illinois. 
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of the rail web at one gage location for the 3,700 class 
locomotives operating westbound in regular traffic. This 
gives an example of the distribution of stresses at the 
several driving wheels for a number of runs. 

The place or location at which a gage or gages were 
placed is termed a gage location. In the tests to be dis- 
cussed first, records were made at 13 such gage loca- 
tions on a stretch of tangent track with a descending 
grade to the west, giving conditions conducive to fast 
speeds in the westbound direction. 

Three of these locations were on the south rail, of 
which two were on new rails at points where cracks had 
been reported in the replaced rails. At these three gage 
locations many excessive vertical compressive stresses 
were found in the inner faces of the webs under regular 
traffic. Of about 350 records of stresses from driving 
wheels at the inner faces of the webs at these three loca- 
tions, 14 per cent were above 35,000 Ib. per sq. in., 6 
per cent were above 45,000 lb. per sq. in., and 1 per cent 
were as high as 55,000 Ib. per sq. in. The tensile stresses 
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This Chart Shows Vertical Web Stresses in 112-lb. Rail at a Gage 

Location on the D. & R. G. W. The Records Were Made Under the 

Wheels of 3,700 Class Locomotives in Westbound Traffic Traveling 
at 50-60 M. P. H. 


in the outer web faces were as high as 25,000 Ib. per 
sq. in., with about 8 per cent of the values between 
15,000 and 25,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

For test locomotive 1804 (a modern 4-8-4 passenger 
locomotive) at speeds of 5, 50 and 70 miles per hour (4 
runs at each speed), no individual wheel on either the 
south or the north rail gave a vertical compressive stress 
as great as 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. in either the inner or — 
outer face of the web. The results show that the ver- 
tical stress records for this locomotive were low or mod- 
erate and uniform, and reasonably similar for the three 
gage locations. They may be contrasted with the values 
obtained with locomotive 3700. 


On the Illinois Central 


The tests on the Illinois Central were made on double- 
track main lines at perhaps 32 different spots in three 
main groups several miles apart at places south of Mat- 
toon, Ill., and at a location north of Gilman, Ill. The 
tracks were in fairly good condition. The cant of the 
rail, intended to be 1 in 40, varied more or less from 
place to place and was mostly about 1 in 25. The rec- 
ords were taken under regular trains. Perhaps 500 
driving-wheel records of vertical stresses were made in 
these test for each face of the web of the rail. 

To learn something of the effect on web stresses of 
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yarious conditions, such as the wear and cant of the rail 
and centralized bearing, additional tests were made on 
the D. & R. G. W. (a) with the 112-Ib. rail canted 1 
in 20 (b) with the rail ground for a short length to give 
a central bearing on the rail head, and (c) on 110-Ib. 
rail that had been in service for some time and had be- 
come worn. [After giving a detailed account of these 
tests, Prof. Talbot presented a comprehensive analysis 
of the manner in which the direct stress and bending 
stress are distributed along the rail web in both direc- 
tions from the point of bearing of the wheel load.—Ed. ] 


Summary of Results 


The main results of all of the tests may be summarized 
as follows: 

The position of the centroid of wheel bearing on the 
rail head evidently exercises a most important influence 
on the magnitude of the vertical bending stresses de- 
veloped in the web of the rail; eccentricity of wheel bear- 
ing is doubtless generally the principal source of the 
bending action found in the tests. These bending stresses 
may be considerably greater than the direct stresses. It 
is apparent that even under good track conditions and 
under ordinary operating conditions of the wheels of 
locomotives and cars, variations in the eccentricity of 
the wheel-load bearing are to be expected. 

In the tests on the D. & R. G. W., vertical compressive 
stresses of considerable magnitude were found under the 
wheels on the inner faces of the webs, and tensile stresses 
of lesser magnitude on the outer faces. These larger 
values were found on the left rail at the high westbound 
speeds under regular traffic. Locomotive 3700 (4-6-6-4) 
gave many high stresses on the left rail at the higher 
speeds westbound and much lower stresses on the right 
rail, while at speeds of 5 miles per hour the high stresses 
were found on the right rail and moderate stresses on 
the left rail. Locomotive 1804 (a newer 4-8-4 pas- 
senger locomotive) gave moderate or small stresses on 
both rails at both slow and fast speeds. Evidently, the 
principal source of the high web stresses on this road 
is the eccentricity of wheel bearing on the rail. 

In the 112-lb. rail on the Illinois Central, the higher of 
the compressive web stresses found were moderate in 
magnitude (except for four values) and relatively in- 
frequent, and the tensile stresses were usually relatively 
small. The relatively large cant of the rail, mostly 1 in 
25 at the gage locations, contributed to the moderation of 
the web stresses. With 110-Ib. rail, laid in 1924 and worn 
and canted in a way to conform to the usual wheel con- 
ing, and with the appearance of the head indicating a 
small eccentricity of wheel bearing, moderate web stresses 
were the rule. In 90-Ib. rail laid in 1920, and having the 
rail head worn to an inward slope approximately 1 in 
17, the web stresses were all moderate or small. 

Although many vertical web stresses of considerable 
magnitude were recorded in the tests made on 112-Ib. 
rail on the D. & R. G. W., the actual percentage of high 
compressive stresses developed is not great. It is not 
thought that the high compressive stresses developed 
in the inner face of the web, alternating on that face 
perhaps to zero or to small tensile stresses, bear any 
known relation to the formation of cracks in the outer 
face. It is evident, however, that higher stresses are 
frequently developed in the rail webs than had been sup- 
posed, and in many cases these vertical web stresses are 
relatively higher than the longitudinal bending stresses 
existing elsewhere in the rail. Whether other sources of 
strains in the rail were present and superimposed on 
the measured stresses is not known. This matter is 
worthy of further investigation. 
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Chicago-Florida Lines 
Release Cars for Defense 


PLAN of “pooled” service has been formulated 

by the Chicago-Florida lines and will be placed 

in operation on December 17 for the winter sea- 
son. Development of the plan to economize Chicago- 
Florida service was started last March as a result of the 
successful operation of three deluxe streamlined coach 
trains on a “pooled” basis. The action is also in line 
with the suggestion made by J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, that the rail- 
roads economize on their use of passenger equipment in 
order to release cars for defense purposes. 


The New Plan 


The new plan of operation involves three routes: one 
over the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Florida East Coast; another over the Illinois 
Central, the Central of Georgia, the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Florida East Coast ; and the third over the Penn- 
sylvania, the Louisville & Nashville, the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Florida East Coast. It will result in a 
substantial saving in the total train-mileage to be oper- 
ated during the coming winter season as compared with 
last winter and will release 43 sleeping, coach, dining and 
dormitory cars for other service. 

In brief, the plan reduces the daily departures over 
these routes by a revamping of schedules and the oper- 
ation of certain trains by each route every third day 
instead of daily. It also provides for the pooling of Pull- 
man cars and makes tickets good on any train on any of 
the three routes. 


Four Departures from Chicago Daily 


Under the plan, there will be four departures from 
Chicago each day. At 9 a. m., Central time, the depart- 
ing train will be a nine-car sleeping and chair car train. 
It will be operated to Miami by each route every third 
day on a schedule of 31 hr. 59 min. southbound. Re- 
turning it will operate on a schedule of 32 hr. 25 min., 
leaving Miami at 11:40 a. m. Eastern time. 

At 9:40 a. m. each day, the departing train will be a 
streamlined coach train to Miami. It also will be oper- 
ated by each route every third day on the same 2914-hr. 
schedule as at present. Returning, the train will leave 
Miami at 6:25 p. m., Eastern time. 

At 8 p. m., effective January 1, the departing train 
will consist of sleeping and chair cars. It also will be 
operated over each route every third day on a schedule 
of 34 hr. to Miami. Returning, this train will leave 
Miami at 10 p. m. Eastern time and will operate on a 
schedule of 35% hr. 

At 11:25 p. m., effective December 17, three trains, 
one for each route will leave for points on the west coast 
of Florida. The schedule alternates so that each day two 
routes operate to St. Petersburg and one to Ft. Meyers. 
The time to St. Petersburg will be 32 hr. 50 min. Re- 
turning it will be 36 hr. 25 min. with departure from St. 
Petersburg at 7:50 p. m. The time to Ft. Meyers will be 
36 hr. 25 min. while returning it will be 40 hr. 35 min. 
with departure at 3:40 p. m. Eastern time. 

This new set up gives the equivalent of six daily trains 
each way. Last winter the three routes had an equiva- 
lent of seven daily trains to Florida and return which 
served both the east and west coasts. 





Emergency Board to Report Nov. 1 


Railroads and unions outline positions in wage disputes — 
Board takes jurisdiction in Express Controversy 


nesses who will appear before the Emergency 

Board in the railway wage controversy, the board 
announced at the opening of hearings at Chicago on 
September 16, that it could not complete hearings and 
make a report to the President within thirty days or on 
October 10 and would ask the President to extend the 
time to November 1. The board also announced that 
it had taken jurisdiction in the Railway Express con- 
troversy because an emergency had been created when 
these employees threatened to strike on September 13. 
The President granted the extension on the same day. 


RB ECAUSE of the time that will be required by wit- 


Time Allotted for Testimony 


Under the procedure outlined by the board, formal 
hearings will be closed not later than October 18 and 
the board will submit its report on or before November 
1. Under this arrangement, counsel for the brother- 
hoods will be allowed 12 days and the railways 15 days 
in which to present their evidence. Evidence will be 
presented in the following order: (1) non-operating em- 
ployees’ vacation and wage demand; (2) operating em- 
ployees’ wage demand; (3) railways’ reply to these de- 
mands; (4) carriers’ proposal to change working rules; 
(5) employees’ reply; (6) (in a separate record) ex- 
press employees’ demand and (7) Express Company’s 
reply. 


Carriers to Show Wage Demand Not Justified 


The carriers will show that the wage increase demands 
of the employees are not justified and are confiscatory, 
according to J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the 
Association of American Railroads, who is acting as 
counsel for the railways in the hearings before the board, 
in his opening statement on September 16. Mr. Fort’s 
statement followed opening statements by Charles M. 
Hay, counsel for the operating brotherhoods, and Frank 
L. Mulholland, counsel for the non-operating unions. 
If the wage requests of the operating and non-operating 
groups are to be taken seriously at their face value, and 
railway wages are boosted an estimated $900,000,000, 
virtually all earnings of the railroads will be expropriated 
from the owners of the properties and turned over to 
employees, Mr. Fort said. 

Speaking of the $900,000,000 which would be added 
to the railroad payroll annually, Mr. Fort said, “I do 
not think there will be much occasion to refer again to 
that fantastic figure because we have no desire to try 
this case on a fictitious issue as the figure in question 
was obviously put forward as an extreme and reckless 
trading proposition.” 

“T believe,’ said Mr. Fort, “that if the employees 
could fix their own wages they would decide in favor 
of a very small fraction of the increases set out in their 
formal requests. They know their welfare is inseparably 
tied up with the railroad industry and that the destruc- 
tion or crippling of that industry would mean nothing 
but harm to them. They know that their industry is 
engaged in a bitter competitive struggle with new modes 


of transportation and must keep its costs at a minimum 
if itis to maintain its position in the transportation field.” 


Temporary Earnings Rise Doesn't Warrant 
Permanent Expense Increase 


It must be constantly borne in mind that the con- 
ditions now existing on the railroads, and in the country 
at large, are of a temporary and artificial nature due to 
the national defense program, he said. 

“As a result of these expenditures and related mat- 
ters, the demands for transportation have increased and 
the traffic, revenues and earnings of the railroads are 
at present more favorable than they have been for many 
years,” Mr. Fort said. ; 

“However, the railroad earnings, even in this tem- 
porary period are high only by contrast with those dur- 
ing the ten-year period of famine and distress which 
preceded the defense period. They are in no sense 
excessive. The return on investment for the calendar 
year 1941 will be about 4 per cent. 

Continuing, Mr. Fort said, “While no one knows 
how long the existing artificial situation will continue, 
it is plain that when the demand for transportation 
incident to defense work has ceased, the competition 
with other forms of transportation which the railroads 
have had to meet in recent years will reassert itself in 
aggravated form as a result of additional highway im- 
provements, increased shipping and shipbuilding facili- 
ties, increased airplane production facilities and addi- 
tional improved inland waterways. In short, the pre- 
vailing temporary situation in tle railroad industry is 
not significant of the true condition of that industry and 
is not to be regarded as a demonstration or even an 
indication that the industry has returned to health.” 

“In view of the experience of the past ten years and 
of the prospects for the future, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that it would be reckless and irresponsible 
for those charged with the duties of management in the 
railroad industry to agree at a time like this to a per- 
manent increase in the wage burden.” 

Once basic wage rates are increased it is almost im- 
possible to bring about a reduction, he said. 

Citing figures of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing average annual earnings of railroad employees 
as $1,821 in 1940 and $1,659 in 1929, Mr. Fort said it 
appeared that they have fared extremely well in the past 
ten years “while the industry that affords them a living 
has been in the deepest distress.” 


Where Are Railroads Going to Get Capital Funds? 


The industry’s distress has not been reflected in the 
wages or compensation paid employees except during 
the short period between 1932 and 1935 when a tem- 
porary deduction was made from the pay checks, he 
recalled. “Even during that time the cost of living 
dropped enough to offset twice over the temporary <e- 
duction from compensation,” he said. 

Referring again to the necessity for the railroads to 
earn a reasonable return, Mr. Fort said “that this was 
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necessary not only in justice to the owners of railroad 
securities but also because of an even stronger considera- 
tion, the reestablishment of railroad credit to enable the 
industry to command the capital funds necessary for 
constant improvements. The industry cannot survive if 
the employees receive virtually all the earnings available 
for distribution between owners and the employees.” 

Mr. Fort said that figures will be presented to show 
that the earnings of railroad employees as a group are 
substantially higher than the earnings of employees in 
other industries generally, and that the regularity or 
stability of employment on the railroads is much more 
favorable. 

“The railroads have always been liberal employers,” 
Mr. Fort said. “They led the field, I believe, in grant- 
ing voluntary pensions. Their employees were strongly 
organized long before employees in industry generally.” 
He read a paragraph from an article on railroad employ- 
ment that appeared in the official publication of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 1937 that con- 
cluded: “There is no group of more than half a million 
persons on this globe more happy and contented than 
is this one. On an average, there is a greater satisfac- 
tion in life for a greater number than in any other 
occupation.” 


Employees Base Case on Alleged 
Greater Productivity 


Both Mr. Hay and Mr. Mulholland emphasized the 
increased service performance of employees as the basis 
for increased wages. According to Mr. Hay, present 
wages do not fairly and adequately compensate for work 
done; skill, responsibility and risk should be factors in 
fixing wages; wages have not kept pace with the in- 
crease in service performed by employees since 1920; 
wages should respond with the increased business and 
work that is to come under the emergency; railway 
wages should keep pace with the wage trends of other 
industries ; and wages should increase with cost of living. 

To indicate the increased service performance of oper- 
ating employees, Mr. Hay said that in 1940 a train crew 
handled an average 50 car train of 2,047 tons 100 miles 
in 6 hr. while in 1920 a crew could only handle an 
average 36 car train of 1,443 tons 100 miles in 10 hr. 
The wages of this crew, he continued, were almost the 
same in both years. 

In commenting upon the newspaper accounts of a 
Diesel engineer who is employed on a passenger run of 
97 miles requiring 90 min., and who receives a day’s 
pay, Mr. Hay said that this engineer receives less per 
minute for handling a train-load of people and _ their 
property than does a red cap who carries one’s grip from 
the station to the train. “It is a much greater task,” 
he continued, “to take care of a fancy horse than a plug.” 
Mr. Hay predicted that the operating revenues of the 
railroads will amount to six billion dollars in 1942. 

Mr. Mulholland outlined the nature of the testimony 
that the non-operating brotherhoods will present. Testi- 
mony on vacations with pay will involve cost to the 
railroads, vacation trends in other industries and recent 
rulings on such demands. Other testimony, he said, 
will reveal the fallacy of popular belief that railroad 
workers are well paid and have good working conditions. 
Hourly earnings of non-operating employees, he con- 
cluded, are less than they were 20 years ago and if an 
increase is not granted in keeping with rising living costs 
these employees will suffer a further loss when meas- 
ured in purchasing power. 

Upon the completion of Mr. Fort’s remarks, William 
T’. Joyner, counsel for the carriers, summarized the car- 
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riers position regarding rule changes and sought to have 
the proposal established in the proceedings. This action 
was taken because the 14 non-operating brotherhoods 
have heretofore refused to consider rule changes. If, 
he said, rule changes were not important, the railroads 
would not have made the proposals. He declared that 
the question of money alone does not prompt carrier 
action, for rules affect operating efficiency, employee 
morale and fundamental employee relations as well. The 
primary objective of the rule changes, he concluded, 
is the avoidance of waste. 

Joseph F. Johnston, counsel for the carriers and as- 
sistant general counsel for the Seaboard Air Lines, out- 
lined the railroads’ position on the vacation with pay 
issue. He said the proposal is unworkable and needlessly 
expensive. He estimated the increased cost at $38,000,- 
000 annually based upon 1940 pay rolls. 

The non-operating group placed its first witness, B. 
M. Jewell, president of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. on the stand on September 17. 
He outlined the history of the non-operating employees’ 
demand for vacations with pay from the time it was 
first made on May 20, 1940, to the present time referring 
specifically to the western carriers’ counter proposal ot 
a 10 per cent wage reduction made on May 25, 1940, the 
strike ballot of February 15, 1941, the National Media- 
tion Board’s announcement made on June 17 that ar- 
bitration was made impossible and the consideration 
given the demand during conferences and mediation 
held in connection with the wage demand. He said that 
employees know that vacations with pay are recognized 
generally by industry, that they are a benefit to employee 
and employer and that the vacation pay is only one, 
two or three per cent of the pay roll. 

The second witness was H. A. Bacus, research director 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. He 
presented exhibits showing number of employees, pay 
received, vacation pay and other data. He emphasized 
the difference between middle of the month count and 
total employees on the pay roll. 

Mr. Bacus estimated that 571,266 non-operating em- 
ployees who have been in service a year would receive 
vacations- amounting to 5,479,470 man-vacation-days 
based on the Retirement Board’s figures of 1939. Pay 
for relief workers and amounts for their retirement and 
unemployment insurance would total 1% per cent of 
the aggregate pay. On the basis of the 1940 pay of 
$1,964,480,000 this would amount to $31,651,702, he 
said. Of the 571,226 employees, 366,901 would receive 
12 days of vacation and the balance from 11 to 1 day. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA ANNOUNCES the award of the Frank 
Thomson college scholarships to R. M. Smith, son of G. G. 
Smith, agent of the Long Island at Hempstead, N. Y., and to 
F. M. Lister, son of L. L. Lister, a draftsman on the New York 
division at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Smith plans to enter the 
school of engineering at Lafayette College, while Mr. Lister 
looks forward to a course in the engineering school of Tufts 
College. The latter is a brother of C. A. Lister, who won a 
Frank Thomson Scholarship in 1936. The John Clark Sims 
Scholarship, which covers full tuition for four years in any under- 
graduate course at the University of Pennsylvania and is awarded 
at four year intervals, has been bestowed on R. G. Schettler, son 


of Jacob Schettler, stenographer in the office of vice-president in 


charge of traffic at Philadelphia, Pa. 





Who’ s Who on the Emergency Board 


S stated briefly in the Railway Age last week, the 
A personnel of the Emergency Board is as follows: 

Chairman, Wayne Lyman Morse (dean of the 
law school, University of Oregon) ; Thomas Reed Powell 
(professor of law, Harvard Law School) ; James Cum- 
mings Bonbright (professor of finance, Columbia Uni- 
versity) ; Joseph Henry Willits, director for social sci- 
ence, Rockefeller Foundation); Huston Thompson 
(Washington, D. C., attorney). 


Dean Morse Successful as Arbitrator 


Chairman Morse in accepting the emergency-board 
appointment took on the same type of assignment which 
he has carried out with conspicuous success during the 
past four years on the Pacific Coast. There he has been 
since 1938 a United States Department of Labor arbitra- 
tor with the task of interpreting and enforcing the master 
agreement which governs the relationships between the 
longshoremen and ship operators along the entire Pacific 
Coast. For several years prior to the execution of that 
agreement, this Pacific-Coast situation was generally 
appraised as one of the country’s sore-spot areas of 
friction between labor and management; and the fact 
that Mr. Morse has for four years functioned in a man- 
ner satisfactory to both sides as well as the government 
is being cited as proof of a judicial temperament and a 
disposition to approach problems with an open mind. 
Moreover, his independence is understood to have been 
manifest on several occasions when he answered threat- 
ened refusals to abide by his decisions with proffers of 
his resignation. . 

Last year, when there was a vacancy on the United 
States Maritime Commission, Mr. Morse was put for- 
ward as a candidate with the joint support of maritime 
labor and shipping interests on the Pacific Coast. He 
did not receive the appointment, and now there were 
reports in Washington that he was being considered for 
the vacancy on the National Labor Relations Board (to 
which, however, another man was named on September 
17). Meanwhile, he has recently served as a “public” 
member of two industry committees set up by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division to deter- 
mine minimum wages under the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. One of these committees, of which 
he was chairman, dealt with the converted paper prod- 
ucts industry; and there he voted with the majority 
which recommended a 40-cents-per-hour minimum 
wages, the maximum authorized under the law. On the 
other committee, which dealt with the pulp paper indus- 
try, Mr. Morse sided again with the majority which 
recommended an increase, but not the 40-cent maximum. 

Mr. Morse was born at Madison, Wisc., October 20, 
1900. While taking on the foregoing jobs and other 
assignments from federal and state agencies, he has also 
been on the faculty of the University of Oregon Law 
School, where he has been dean since 1931. He re- 
ceived his undergraduate training at the University of 
Wisconsin, took his law degree at the University of Min- 
nesota, and did graduate work in law at Columbia 
University. He went to the University of Oregon Law 
School in 1929. Among his assignments in addition to 
those mentioned above, Mr. Morse has served by ap- 
pointment of the governor of Oregon on several com- 
missions dealing with crime, judicial reform, and im- 
provement of social conditions. Also, from 1936 to 


1939, he acted as administrative director of the United 
States Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
holding the title of special assistant to the attorney 
general. Politically, he is a “progressive Republican.” 


Willits a Leader in His Field 


Mr. Willits has a long record in the field of social 
service and labor relations. Prior to becoming asso- 
ciated with the Rockefeller Foundation in 1939, he had 
been since 1912 a member of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s faculty; and had gone in for such extra-cur- 
ricular activities as that of expert in a 1915 study of 
unemployment in Philadelphia; a 1915-1921 term as 
secretary and vice-president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation for Discussion of Unemployment Problems; and 
a 1917-1919 assignment as employment superintendent 
at a United States Naval aircraft factory. During 1922- 
1923 he was an expert in charge of studies in labor rela- 
tions for the United States Coal Commission, while in 
1930-1931 he was a member of the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment. Meanwhile he had 
also served on the executive committee of the Personnel 
Research Federation, and as a member of the Federal 
Advisory Council of the United States Employment 
Service. 

His society memberships include those in the Amer- 
ican Management Association, and the Society for Ad- 
vancement of Management; and he is the author of 
several brocures on labor subjects. 

Mr. Willits is 52 years old, having been born June 
16, 1889, in Ward, Delaware County, Pa. He attended 
Swarthmore College where he received his A. B. degree 
in 1911 and his A. M. in 1912. As noted above, he 
joined the University of Pennsylvania faculty in the lat- 
ter year, his first assignment there being instructor in 
geography and industry. In 1920 he became a professor, 
and from 1933 until 1939 he was dean of the University’s 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, the position 
he was holding when he joined the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion as director for the social sciences. 


Thomas Reed Powell 


Mr. Powell, who has been a law teacher and law lec- 
turer at various law schools since 1907, entered upon 
that career after two years in the practice of law at Bur- 
lington, Vt. He was born at Richford, Vt., April 29, 
1880, and was graduated in 1900 from the University of 
Vermont with an A. B. degree. He received his LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School in 1904 and the two follow- 
ing years were those in which he practiced at Burling- 
ton, serving also as assistant treasurer of the University 
of Vermont and the State Agricultural College. During 
1907-1908 and 1911-1912, Mr. Powell was a lecturer on 
public law at Columbia University, having served in the 
1908-1910 interim as associate in political science at the 
University of Illinois. Following his return to Columbia 
in 1911 he remained there until 1925, being Ruggles Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law when he left to join the 
faculty of Harvard Law School. At the latter he has 
been Storey Professor of Law since 1938. Mr. Powell 
is author of various books on political subjects, includ- 
ing The Supreme Court and State Police Power, 1922- 
1930, published in 1932; also, he has been a contributor 
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to legal publications. During 1936 he was a special 
assistant to the U. S. attorney general. 


Bonbright and Government-Produced Electricity 


Mr. Bonbright, who is the author of works on railroad 
capitalization, holding companies and utility valuation, 
has since 1939 been chairman of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York, an agency which is “all-out” 
public ownership and development of power resources, 
and for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
His views on finance appear to favor strict regulation 
of securities issues; while on the holding-company issue 
he has apparently taken a middle course, favoring them 
as a device for consolidation, provided they are subject 
to a considerable degree of regulation. His books include 
Railroad Capitalization (1920); The Holding Com- 
pany, written in collaboration with Gardner C. Means 
and published in 1932; and The Valuation of Property 
(1937). Among other assignments, Mr. Bonbright 
served in 1930 as economic consultant in connection with 
the House of Representatives committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce’s investigation of railroad holding 
companies; and in 1929-1930 as a member of a New 
York State commission on revision of the public service 
commission*law. His aforementioned association with the 
New York Power Authority began in 1931 when he 
became one of its trustees. 

Mr. Bonbright was born in Evanston, IIl., December 
5, 1891, received his B. S. degree from Northwestern 
University in 1913, and his Ph.D. from Columbia in 
1919. He was with Bonbright & Company, New York 
investment bankers, during 1913 and 1914, and in 1917- 
1918 he was economic assistant on the President’s In- 
quiry Commission. In 1920 he joined the Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty as instructor in economics; and he has 
been professor there since 1927. 


Thompson Heretofore on Emergency Board 


Mr. Thompson, who has been practicing law in Wash- 
ington since the expiration of his Federal Trade Com- 
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mission term in 1925, is the only member of the board 
with previous emergency-board experience. Earlier this 
year he served as chairman of the three-man board which 
dealt with the demand of Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
train and yard service employees for so-called “stand- 
ard” basic wages. That board, as noted in the Railway 
Age of June 14, page 1085, turned its hand to mediation 
and effected a settlement of the dispute on the basis of a 
compromise which gave the employees a 17.5 per cent 
raise, bringing their wages up to about 81 per cent of 
the Class I scale. Reporting to the President, the board 
deplored the refusal of the railroad to agree to arbitration 
of the dispute, warning that the machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act would “eventually become ineffective” if the 
arbitration step “is to be circumvented continuously by 
a refusal of one or the other of the parties to accept it.” 
A similar report came about the same time from another 
emergency board which dealt with a wage dispute in- 
volving ore dock workers at Duluth, Minn. ; in that case 
the employees had refused to arbitrate. 

“Who’s Who” lists Mr. Thompson as a Democrat ; and 
he has been described by friends as one who is “progres- 
sive without being radical.” In its issue of September 
16, “Labor,” organ of the railroad brotherhoods, says 
that since leaving public office Mr. Thompson “has served 
on the people’s side in several noted legal battles, has 
been active in politics as a progressive Democrat .. .” 
He was born November 1, 1875, in Lewisburg, Pa., and 
was graduated from Princeton with an A. B. degree in 
1897. After next studying law at New York Law School 
Mr. Thompson began practice in Denver, Colo., in 1899. 
From 1903 until 1906 he was a lecturer at the University 
of Denver Law School, and during the 1907-1909 period 
he served as assistant attorney general of Colorado. In 
1913 he was appointed assistant attorney general of the 
United States, remaining in that position until his ap- 
pointment to the Federal Trade Commission in 1918. 
Since 1926 Mr. Thompson has been a member of the 
Washington firm of Bright, Thompson & Mast, although 
in the latter days of former President Hoover’s adminis- 
tration he took on an assignment as special assistant 
to the attorney general. 





Here is a reference book* that almost anybody with any 
interest in what is going on, economically, in our country 
will find practically indispensable—once he learns what the 
volume contains. This “Almanac” was first issued by the 
Conference Board in 1940, and copies in the New York 
and Chicago offices of Railway Age have been in constant 
and valued use ever since. The 1941-42 issue carries out 
the promise of the first edition, and brings its information 
up-to-date. 

What is the present cost of living in the United States, 
and how does it compare with previous periods? The 
book gives monthly figures for 1940 and down to May in 
1941, and annual figures back to 1920. Details are shown 
for various representative cities (giving the contrast be- 
tween them) and for the several classes of expenses that 
enter into the family budget. Other subjects treated 
include the following: 

Unemployment—detailed figures from 1929 down to 
April, 1941. Industrial production—details by important 
commodities back to 1919. National income—figures back 
to 1929, including the distribution of the income among 





* “Economic Almanac for 1941-42.” Published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park avenue, New York. 452 
pages, 53g by 734 in. Bound in Paper. 
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various groups—labor, interest, dividends, taxes, etc. Full 
details on the state of public finance and taxation from 
1913 to 1940 inclusive. Significant statistics of leading 
industries. A review of the defense effort and the respon- 
sibilities of the various government agencies dealing with 
it. A survey of personnel policies in industry and of the 
number of industrial disputes. The working of the fed- 
eral social security and minimum wage laws. Population 
trends during the past 40 years. Comparison of the U. S. 
economy (production, income, standards of living, etc.) 
with that of leading foreign countries. 

Information of this kind—which almost everybody needs, 
who has any occasion to make responsible utterances on 
questions of public importance—cannot be secured, except 
from this book, without laborious effort and search through 
a wide range of publications and bulletins. As a time- 
saver and an aid to the popular dissemination of accurate 
information (without which a democratic society cannot 
hope to function effectively), this book has few equals. 
The opinion of its value expressed herein is based on 
experience. 

The publication is distributed free of charge to com- 
panies affiliated with the Conference Board. It is available 
to others by purchase. 
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No Shortage if 
Shippers Do Duty 


Budd surveys car situation and 
N. I.T. League chairman urges 
shipper co-operation 


Recalling how past cooperation from the 
shipping public in the matter of efficient 
use of railroad equipment has enabled him 
to “reject various proposals which have 
been made and would change measurably 
the present regulations governing the ship- 
per-carrier relationship,” Ralph Budd, de- 
fense transportation commissioner, has is- 
sued an appeal for still further cooperative 
efforts. The appeal came in a September 
11 letter sent by Mr. Budd to A. W. Vogtle 
of Birmingham, Ala., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Advisory Boards, and 
J. E. Bryan of Chicago, president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, for 
distribution to the members of those or- 
ganizations. 

Among other things, Mr. Budd discussed 
the coming fall peak of carloadings, which 
“is a matter of conjecture”; but “if car- 
loadings follow the usual pattern in rising 
to the fall peak, and especially in view of 
the diversion of freight from other carriers 
to the rails, then the highest weekly load- 
ing may be between 975,000 and 1,000,000 
cars.” He went on to refer again to the 
scarcity of materials needed to fill railroad 
orders for new equipment, saying: “The 
railroads have cooperated with this office 
in making plans for the acquisition of 
equipment and for repair of unserviceable 
equipment necessary to meet the increas- 
ing traffic demand incident to the defense 
program and civilian requirements. On 
August 15, 1941, there were 1,589,203 rail- 
road-owned serviceable freight cars, an in- 
crease of 163,383 over the number avail- 
able on September 1, 1939. Inability to 
obtain necessary material in recent months, 
however, has resulted in the carbuilding 
program lagging to the extent that by 
October 1, 1941, there will be 20,000 less 
new cars in service than were provided 
for by the railroads.” 

Thus, as Mr. Budd puts it, “we must 
make better use of the existing cars ;” and 
he points out how “the important part 
which shippers and receivers play in effi- 
cient utilization of freight cars has long 
been recognized.” There he makes his 
aforementioned reference to past shipper 
cooperation, adding: “During the next 


several weeks in order that everyone de- 
siring transportation service may receive 
it currently without delay, new records in 
the volume of transportation rendered per 
unit of 


serviceable equipment must be 


ee 


made. This appeal to all users of trans- 
portation to renew during the coming 
weeks their previous efforts to eliminate 
all wasteful use of transportation, and par- 
ticularly to urge all to do everything in 
their power to prevent delay to cars while 
awaiting loading or unloading is made in 
the interest of the general welfare. A few 
hours and a few dollars spent in loading 
or unloading cars seven days a week or 
after usual closing time may well pay 
large dividends to the shippers directly in- 
volved, and to the country as a whole.” 

President Bryan of the N. I. T. League 
has meanwhile sent to League members a 
circular stressing the necessity for ‘“con- 
tinued watchfulness in the prompt release 
and handling of railroad equipment,” and 
asserting that “there is no car shortage 
and with our cooperation there will be no 
car shortage.” Mr. Bryan stated it to be 
his belief that all who rely on the rail- 
roads for most of the transportation they 
use have “unbounded faith” in the ability 
of the carriers “to supply all of the de- 
mands of commerce as well as the de- 
mands of the government in carrying out 
its immense defense program.” He recalled 
how the grain movement was “taken in 
stride” by the railroads, despite doubts 
expressed by some just prior to the time 
when the movement got under way. 

During the peak season ahead, Mr. Bryan 
went on, “there must be no let up in 
the program of fast loading and unload- 
ing of cars, heavier loading per car, prompt 
report of cars released and to increase in 
every possible way the usability of rail- 
road equipment.” In that connection, he 
urged League members to volunteer for 
the so-called vigilance committees which the 
Shippers Advisory Boards have established 
throughout the country. 


New England Shippers to Meet 
September 25-26 


The New England Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its thirty-fourth regular 
meeting at the Poland Spring House, Po- 
land Spring, Me., on September 25 and 
26. The banquet will be held at 6 p. m. 
the evening of the first day, during which 
the fuel situation in New England and 
transportation problems incident thereto 
will be discussed by J. C. Richdale, vice- 
president, Colonial Beacon Oil Company; 
R. L. Bowditch, president, C. H. Sprague 
& Sons Company; and D. H. Howie, vice- 
president, Fiduciary Trust Company. This 
will be preceded by a meeting of the L. C. 
L. Transportation Committee at 4 p. m. 
The regular docket of the Board will be 
considered on September 26 and includes 
reports of various committees and surveys 
of the car situation. A luncheon will be 


held at 12:30. 
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Passenger Train 
Cut in the East 


Roads pull off losing trains to 
use equipment where there 
are customers for it 


In response to a recommendation by the 
Association of American Railroads that 
member lines eliminate duplicate passenger 
service and discontinue unnecessary. trains 
to the extent that state regulatory com- 
mission and public pressure will allow, a 
number of Eastern carriers -plan to cut off 
poorly-patronized branch-line and secon- 
dary main-line trains with general change 
of time-tables effective Sunday, September 
28. In addition to these runs—discontinu- 
ance of which has been authorized by state 
commissions—there are a number of trains 
hanging in the balance on commission 
dockets. Finally, certain roads have al- 
ready discontinued non-essential trains 
within the last few months. 

Important Eastern carriers which have 
revealed their plans for curtailment to 
Railway Age, together with the runs to be 
discontinued, if any, follow: 

ATLANTIC CoAst Line.—This road re- 
ports that it does not contemplate discon- 
tinuance of any passenger runs at present. 
A number of years ago the A. C. L. made 
a drastic reduction in local service, so that 
the remaining service of that character is 
no more than sufficient to take care of 
traffic demands. 

BattimMorE & Outo.—Effective Septem- 
ber 28 “The Columbian” trains No. 25 and 
26, between New York and- Washington, 
D. C., will be discontinued. These are 
through trains which carry de-luxe coach 
accommodations and parlor car equip- 
ment. Also the road has before various 
state commissions petitions for authority to 
discontinue on or before September 28 of: 
Trains No. = and 49—Singerly, Md., and Phil- 


adelphia, 


a. 
— No. 60 and 61—Singerly and Baltimore, 


Trains No. 47 and 48—Baltimore and Frederick, 


Trains No. 74-487—Hagerstown, Md., to Fred- 
erick. 
Trains No. 488-75—Frederick to Brunswick, Md. 


Train No. 73—Brunswick to Hagerstown. 

Train No. 140—Laurel, Md., to Baltimore. 

Train No. 169—Baltimore-.to Ft. George G. 
Meade, Md. ’ 

Train No. 758—Ft. George G. Meade to Balti- 
more. 

Trains No. 40 and 41—Flora, Ill., and Beards- 
town, a 

= No. 42 and 43—Flora and Shawneetown, 


Boston & Martne.—This road plans no 
important schedule changes at the present 
time. For’ September 28 it contemplates 
only a few .modifications in time-tables 
which do not differ from adjustments made 
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periodically over the years. A factor in 
its decision is that the gasoline shortage 
in northern New England territory has in- 
creased patronage on its trains—at least 
temporarily. 

CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA—This road now 
has before the Georgia Public Service 
Commission a petition for approval to dis- 
continue trains No. 1 and 2 between 
Columbus, Ga. and Macon and trains No. 
5 and 6 between Savannah and Augusta. 
The road is also giving consideration to 
the elimination of mixed service on certain 
branches. 

CENTRAL OF NEw JeRsEY.—As announced 
previously in Railway Age the “Blue 
Comet” (Trains No. 4203 and 4218) will 
be discontinued September 28. This is a 
de-luxe all-coach train which has operated 
between New York and Atlantic City, N. 
J., since 1929. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—This road has recently discontinued 22 
local passenger trains (including several 
which operated Sundays or Saturdays 
only) running west of Dover, N. J., to 
Stroudsburg, Pa., including the Sussex 
and Phillipsburg branches. The road has 
also posted notices of its intention to dis- 





‘continue trains No. 708 and 715 (daily 


except Sunday) between Scranton, Pa., 
and Northumberland (80 mi.). Finally, 
the Public Service Commission of New 
York will shortly schedule public hearings 
on the road’s proposal to substitute bus 
service for four passenger trains between 
Owego, N. Y., and Ithaca (34 mi.). 

Erte.—Effective September 28, trains 
No. 891 and 894 operating on the Pier- 
mont branch between Suffern, N. Y., and 
Monsey (5 mi.) will be eliminated. Ef- 
fective October 1, all passenger service be- 
tween Rochester, N. Y., and Avon (19 
mi.) will be abandoned. This move af- 
fects nine trains (daily except Sunday). In 
addition the road awaits decision from the 
New Jersey Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners on its application to discontinue 
a number of “unproductive” trains in its 
New York suburban area. 

FLtoripA East Coast.—This road has 
under application before the Florida State 
Railroad Commission withdrawal of cer- 
tain mixed trains from passenger service. 
These runs—which would become freight 
runs only—are trains No. 131 and 132 be- 
tween New Smyrna Beach, Fla., and Lake 
Harbor (194 mi.) ; trains No. 128 and 129 
between Titusville and Benson junction 
(40 mi.); and trains No. 121 and 122, 
between Miami and Florida City. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has already 
discontinued the following passenger runs: 


Indianapolis Division: Train _331—Indianapolis 
and Vincennes d. ex. S., effective July 7. 
Indianapolis Division: Train 332—Vincennes and 

Indianapolis d. ex. S., effective July 7. 
Wilkes-Barre Division: Train 707—Phiiadelphia 
and Pottsville daily, effective August 21 
W ilkes-Barre Division: Train 706—Pottsville and 
_Philadelphia daily, effective August 21. 
Cleveland Division: Train 614—Columbus and 
Cleveland daily, effective August 24. 
Cleveland Division: Train 615—Cleveland and 
_Columbus daily, effective August 24. 
Monongahela Division: Train 7806—Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville daily (withdrawn Sunday 
only), effective August 24. 

Monongahela Division: Train 7805—Brownsville 
and Pittsburgh Sunday, effective August 24. 
Panhandle Division: Train 513—Pittsburgh and 
Washington, Pa., d. ex. S., effective August 25. 
Panhandle Division: Train 532—Washington and 

Pittsburgh d. ex. S., effective August 25. 


Effective September 28 the P. R. R. will 
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discontinue a number of trains on the Pan- 
handle division: 
Train 523—Pittsburgh and Washington, Pa., 

Thurs. and Sat. (Withdrawn Sat. only). 
Train 592—Washington and Pittsburgh, Thurs. 

and Sat. (Withdrawn Sat. only). 

Train 851—Pittsburgh and Carnegie, Saturday. 

Train 505—Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, Sun- 

ry 512—Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, Sun- 
day. 

In addition Middle division train No. 750 
between Altoona, Pa., and Roaring Springs, 
and train No. 751 between Roaring Springs 
and Brooke’s Mills—hitherto mixed serv- 
ice—will operate in freight service only. 
Finally, the railroad has application before 
various state commissions for discontinu- 
ance, on the Atlantic division, of trains 
No. 993 and 996 between Camden, N. J., 
and Pt. Pleasant and, on the Panhandle, 
of trains No. 902 and 923 between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Bishop. 

SouTHERN.—This road withdrew a total 
of 26 trains—passenger and mixed—early 
in August. At present it contemplates no 
further train abandonments. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—Hearings opened 
before the Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission on September 10 on a proposal by 
this road to discontinue daily trains No. 1 
and 4 between Baltimore, Md., and Hagers- 
town (86 mi.). The road originally posted 
notice of discontinuance effective Septem- 
ber 15. 


R. B. White to Address Ill. C. of C. 
Transportation Luncheon 


The Illinois Chamber of Commerce will 
hold its annual transportation luncheon at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, on October 2. 
Roy B. White, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, will speak on The Railroads Are 
Doing Their Bit. 


Fire Protection Section Calls Off 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Fire Protec- 
tion & Insurance section of the Association 
of American Railroads, which was orig- 
inally scheduled for October 14 and 15 at 
Chicago, has been called off in view of 
heavy duties laid on the members by pres- 
ent conditions. 


New Haven Introduces Farm 
Luncheons on Cycle Trip 


A farm luncheon prepared by members 
of the local Grange at Poughquag, N. Y., 
is a brand-new feature to be offered on the 
cycle train trip of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford scheduled for Sunday, 
September 28, through Dutchess county. 
The luncheon will be offered to the cyclists 
at a moderate cost in addition to the fare. 


Truck Committee Recommends 
40-Cent Wage Minimum 


Establishment of a 40 cents-an-hour min- 
imum wage in the interstate truck trans- 
portation industry has been recommended 
in a report filed September 12, with Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, by the Property Mo- 
tor Carrier Industry Committee. 

This minimum, if approved after a pub- 
lic hearing soon to be scheduled, would 
increase the wage of more than 70,000 em- 
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ployees working for about 40,000 truck 
operators. The industry employs about 
600,000. Testimony before the committee 
showed that few “over-the-road” employ- 
ees will be affected by the minimum; most 
of those presently paid less than 40 cents 
an hour are terminal employees, loaders 
and clerks. Truck lines whose wage bill 
would be materially increased are those 
operating in the south. 

The motion to recommend the 40 cent 
minimum wage was carried by a vote of 
11 to 7, the six employer members and 
one “public” member of the 15-member 
committee being in the minority. The rec- 
ommendation came after a four-day meet- 
ing at which many truck operators were 
heard as witnesses. 


National Mediation Board Seeks 
Additional Funds 


President Roosevelt has sent to Congress 
a request for a supplemental appropriation 
of $14,385 for the National Mediation 
Board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942. The Bureau of the Budget state- 
ment accompanying the request stated that 
demands on the Mediation Board make it 
necessary to employ additional mediators 
and to have more money for traveling ex- 
penses than was anticipated when the origi- 
nal estimates for fiscal 1942 were framed. 

It was stated at offices of the Board that 
the request is not related to the present 
emergency-board proceeding; the board 
plans to employ two additional mediators at 
$3,800 a yéar each. 


N. & W. Magazine Presents 
Information on Employees 
in Uniform 

The names and camp address (if avail- 
able) of 221 Norfolk & Western employees 
who have been called to the armed services 
are re-printed in the September issue of 
the “Norfolk & Western Magazine.” For 
each employee there is listed his former 
railroad occupation, division in which he 
was employed, his present branch of serv- 
ice, and camp address. 

Investigation has shown that N. & W. 
employees have gone into 19 states, the 
Canal Zone and aboard the U. S. S. Texas, 
and are engaged in every branch of the 
service. It is pointed out that experience 
as railroad men has proved to be of con- 
siderable value to these men. Many of 
them in camp now rate officers’ commis- 
sions Or non-commissioned officers’ stripes, 
because of their previous railroad training. 


Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion Changes Address 


The headquarters of the Southwestern 
Passenger Association, which have hither- 
to been located in the Mart Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., have been moved to new quar- 
ters in the Syndicate Trust Building, 915 
Olive street. For the next two months 
the room address will be 1125, after which 
the Association will move to the tenth 
floor. 


D. & H. Suit Dismissed 


The suit of the Delaware & Hudson 
against certain members of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board and Royal A. 
Stone, who acted as referee in 73 dead- 
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locked labor claims filed by three operating 
brotherhoods, was dismissed by Federal 
Judge Michael L. Igoe at Chicago on 
September 17. The court held that it 
lacked jurisdiction to pass on the merits 
of the railroad’s suit. 


250,000th Beneficiary Under 
Retirement Act 


The Railroad Retirement Board this 
week certified the 250,000th beneficiary 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. He 
is William A. Wollenschlager of Wau- 
paca, Wisc., a brakeman for the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie who 
retired on July 30 at the age of 65 after 
40 years of railroad service. Carlton 
Hayward, Chicago regional director for 
the Retirement Board, went to Waupaca on 
September 18 to present Mr. Wollen- 
schlager his first annuity check. 


205,000 Members of Armed Forces 
Traveled by Rail in August 


More than 205,000 members of the 
armed forces were moved by the railroads 
in the month of August, according to the 
Military Transportation Section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. Of this 
number, more than 138,000 were handled 
on 417 special trains ; the remainder moved 
in groups on regular trains. 

The August figures swelled the total 
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number of military service men moving by 
railroad for the eight months of this year 
to 1,857,513, of whom more than a million 
were handled on 3,372 special trains that 
were operated throughout the country. 
Advance information received by the 
Military Transportation Section of the rail- 
road association indicates that these move- 
ments will continue heavy during the bal- 
ance of this year, particularly since about 
200,000 members of the Army to be dis- 
charged in the next few months, will be 
replaced with selectees moving from in- 
duction stations to reception centers and 
later to training bases. ’ 


Treasury Officers Meet at Colorado 
Springs, September 24-26 


The annual meeting of the Treasury 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will be held September 24 to 26, 
inclusive, at the Broadmoor hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. The program will in- 
clude addresses on “State Capitalism and 
Transportation,” by Donald D. Conn, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Transportation As- 
sociation of America; “The Proper Ap- 
proach to Public Relations Work,” by Z. 
G. Hopkins, special representative, West- 
ern Railways’ Committee on Public Re- 
lations; and “Some Recent Developments 
Affecting. Regulation of Rail Carriers,” by 
E. H. Bunnell, vice-president, A. A. R. 


Photo Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


A Royal Britisher Sees Angus Shops 


During his visit to Canada recently the Duke of Kent inspected the locomotive works at the 
Canadian Pacific’s Angus (Montreal, Que.) shops as a part of a review of tank construction carried 


on by the road. 


He is shown accompanied by H. B. Bowen, chief of motive power and rolling 


stock. Vice-president D. C. Coleman follows in the background. 
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September 20, 1941 


Scheduled also are the opening address 
to be made by the Division’s chairman— 
H. B. Fink, secretary and treasurer, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the welcoming 
address of Henry Swam, trustee of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; and an 
informal talk by Robert S. Henry, as- 
sistant to president, A. A. R. W. H. 
Anderson, secretary and treasurer, Colo- 
rado & Southern, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements for the 
meeting. 


A. A. R. Issues Directory of Army 
and Navy Posts, Bases and Stations 


A. F. Cleveland, vice-president—traffic, 
Association of American Railroads, has is- 
sued a directory of army and navy posts, 
bases and stations—prepared “for the in- 
formation and use of railroads and the 
public generally.” The directory, a 126- 
page book, gives for each base its location, 
post office address, express office, telegraph 
office, and railroad station; copies may be 
secured from the A. A. R. Traffic De- 
partment, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 25 cents each, a price 
which includes the cost of later supple- 
ments. 


“Hiawathas” Establish New High 
in August 


A new high for the “Hiawathas,” which 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific has been operating between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities since May 29, 1935, 
was established in August when more pas- 
sengers were carried than in any previous 
month by the Hiawathas and their extra 
sections. The afternoon Hiawatha car- 
ried 38,472 paying passengers in August 
as compared with the previous high of 
36,508 in August, 1937. The morning Hia- 
watha carried 22,456 paying passengers 
compared with the high of 19,648 in Aug- 
ust, 1940. 


A-3 Rating for Air Transportation's 
Maintenance Materials 


The commercial air transportation in- 
dustry got an A-3 limited blanket prefer- 
ence rating applicable to deliveries of all 
materials entering the maintenance of 
planes and ground equipment under an 
order issued September 12 by Donald M. 
Nelson, director of priorities, Office of 
Production Management. The OPM an- 
nouncement said that the order [which 
gives the same rating as that applicable 
on new freight cars and locomotives for 
railroads] assures “the continuous opera- 
tion at a high degree of efficiency of air 
lines in the United States.” 


Short Lines to Meet at Chicago 


The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation will hold its twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting at Chicago on September 29 
and 30. Clarence F. Lea, chairman of the 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, will 
be the speaker at a luncheon on September 
30 and John M. Hall, director of the Bu- 
reau of Locomotive Inspection, and Homer 
C. King, assistant director of the Bureau 
of Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will address the members dur- 
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ing the business sessions. The program 
also provides for reports from officers and 
committees and round table discussions. 


Southwest Board to Meet 
September 25 


The Southwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its fifty-eighth regular meeting at 
Dallas, Tex. on September 25. The na- 
tional transportaton situation and the vital 
part which the railroads are playing in 
meeting national defense requirements, as 
well as the prospective tonnage that will be 
moved in the Southwest during the last 
quarter of this year will keynote the meet- 
ing. At a luncheon sponsored by the 
Transportation Club of Dallas, A. J. Lang- 
ford, d.strict manager of Defense Contract 
Service of the Office of Production Man- 
agement at Dallas, will speak on Defense 
Contract service. 


Southern Pacific Denied Right to 
Import Laborers 


The Southern Pacific and agricultural 
interests in Arizona have been denied 
authority by the Immigration Bureau of 
the Department of Justice to bring into 
the United States a large number of Mex- 


ican laborers. The Southern Pacific had - 


asked to bring in some 600 Mexican labor- 
ers who would be.employed in mainte- 
nance-of-way work on its lines in the south- 
western states. The reason given for the 
application was that there now exists a 
shortage of labor in this section of the 
country. 

No specific reason was given for the re- 
fusal, but it is known that the railway 
labor organizations and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had objected to the proposal. 


August Export Traffic 


Cars of export freight, other than grain, 
unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
ports in August totaled 56,011 cars, the 
largest number unloaded in any one month 
since the compilation of these statistics 
began in November, 1939, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. This 
exceeded by 1.029 cars the previous high 
record established in July this year; in 
August, 1940, there were 54,253 cars un- 
loaded. Cars of grain for export unloaded 
in August this year at these ports totaled 
3,592, compared with 2,536 in the same 
month last year. 

“No congestion or delay to traffic exists 
at any of the Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific 
ports, due to the cooperation of steamship 
lines, port authorities, exporters and ship- 
pers,” the A. A. R. statement said. 


The Pacific Northwest Board to 
Meet at Spokane 


The Pacific Northwest Advisory Board 
will hold its forty-ninth regular meeting at 
Spokane, Wash., on September 25-26. J. 
N. Davis, assistant to the trustee of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
will be the speaker at a luncheon on Sep- 
tember 26 sponsored jointly by the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce and the Advisory 
Board. His subject will be “The Iron 
Horse is Wheel Horse Today.” 

G. C. Randall, manager of port traffic 
of the Association of American Railroads 
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at New York will tell the members of 
national transportation conditions, and ex- 
plain conditions at Atlantic and Gulf ports 
under the heavy movement of Army, Navy 
and lend-lease supplies. 


Railroads Have Coal Stock Pile of 
8,066,000 Tons 


“To lighten transportation demands for 
coal shipments during the fall and winter 
peak period,” the railroads have built a 
stockpile of coal which on September 1 
had reached 8,066,000 tons, according to 
Ralph Budd, defense transportation com- 
missioner. 

Approximately 5% million tons of coal 
have been added to the stockpile since the 
beginning of May, when the total was 2,- 
538,000 tons. On September 1 last year, 
the coal stockpile was 5,654,000 tons— 
2,412,000 tons less than this year. 

On the recommendation of Commissioner 
Budd, the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense urged in May 
that railroads build a stockpile of coal 
during the summer. 


August Overating Revenues 29 
Per Cent Above 1940 


Preliminary reports from 87 Class I 
roads, representing 81.3 per cent of total 
operating revenues, made public Septem- 
ber 16, by the Association of American 
Railroads, show that those roads, in Aug- 
ust, had estimated operating revenues 
amounting to $399,934,906, compared with 
$310.035.346 in the same month of 1940 
and $381,239.580 in the same month of 
1930. The August gross was 29 per cent 
above that for August. 1940, and 4.9 per 
cent above August, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the 87 roads in Aug- 
ust, amounted to $332.173,833 compared 
with $251.090.579 in August, 1940, and 
$291,204,876 in August, 1930—32.3 per 
cent above the former, and 14.1 per cent 
above the same month in 1930. Passenger 
revenues totaled $40,408,426 compared with 
$34.017,844 in Aucust, 1940, and $56,786,- 
964 in August, 1930—18.8 per cent above 
the former, but 28.8 per cent below the 
same month in 1930. 


OPM’s Rail Equipment Problems 
Assigned to Leon Henderson 


Among 28 industrial branches estab- 
lished in a rearrangement of Office of 
Production Management assignments is 
the Automotive and Transportation Equip- 
ment Branch which is one of the eight 
placed under the jurisdiction of Leon Hen- 
derson, director of OPM?’s Division of 
Civilian Supply. The rearrangement an- 
rounced last week by Director General 
William S. Knudsen came about as a re- 
sult of President Roosevelt’s recent execu- 
tive order creating the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board and transferring 
the civilian supply functions from the for- 
mer Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply (now Office of Price 
Administration) to OPM. 

In addition to his directorshin of OPM’s 
Division of Civilian Supply, Mr. Hender- 
son remains as administrator of OPA. 
According to the Knudsen announcement, 
the eisoht .OPM industrial branches as- 
signed to Mr. Henderson “will assume pri- 
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mary responsibility for dealing with those 
industries serving predominantly civilian 
needs.” The industrial branches, the an- 
nouncement also said, “correspond to the 
old commodity sections as the operating 
units under which the various industry 
committees function.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 13 totaled 913,952 cars 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on September 18. This was an in- 
crease of 116,212 cars, or 14.6 per cent, 
over the preceding week (which included 
the Labor Day holiday); an increase of 
109,687 cars or 13.6 per cent, over the cor- 
responding week last year; and an in- 
crease of 113,521 cars, or 14.2 per cent 
above the comparable 1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loadings 
of revenue freight for the week ended Sep- 
tember 6, totaled 797,740 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. R. A., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 6 











Districts 1941 1940 1939 
er 160,075 136,815 130,842 
Allegheny j 177,703 145,439 127,651 
Pocahontas .... 53,214 45.670 48.469 
Southern ..... 109,315 94,098 97,081 
Northwestern .. 129,867 126,052 105,974 
Central Western 115,074 102,036 102,770 
Southwestern .. 52,492 44,984 49,570 
Total Western 

Districts .... 297,433 273,072 258,314 
Total All Roads 797,740 695,094 662,357 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 36,878 37,254 36,136 
Live stock .... 12,617 15,876 16,651 
CBMs caadeaes 150,141 118,522 120,535 
CON occadecns 12,626 9,844 7,796 
Forest products 38,686 34,657 29,980 
ONS ero res 70,802 69,487 49,478 
Merchandise l.c.l. 138,398 134,579 135,592 
Miscellaneous 337,592 274,875 266,189 
September 6... 797,740 695,094 662,357 
August 30 ... 912,720 768,775 716,397 
August 23 899,750 761,108 683,906 
August 16 .... 890,374 743,050 669,793 
August 9 ..... 878,549 727,073 661,023 





Cumulative Total, 
36 Weeks ... 28,522,053 24,150,012 21,846,065 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 6 totaled 61,552, as com- 
pared with 67,162 in the previous week 
(which contained a holiday) and 55,361 a 
year ago, according to the weekly state- 
ment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars  Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Sent. G, 1948 .<524.4- 61,552 27,521 

Aug. 30, 1941 ....... 67,162 29,883 

pT May <M. | eee 65,654 29,844 

Sent. 7, 1940... eck 55,361 21,356 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

Seat. (6, IGAP sce. cease 2.126,155 1,052,420 

Sot. 7, ICAO onc cccec 1,858,802 872,789 


723,636 


a ee age 5 Se a 1,618,665 
 cenieaiiaan Study Board Siill 


Getting Organized — 


Problems of getting settled in its new of- 
fices and considering its personnel organiza- 
tion continued to occupy the Transportation 
Study Board during the past week. While 
the Board has yet made no official an- 
nouncements, it is understood that it plans 
to seek additional funds from Congress. 

At present the Board has an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942; but it has been 
pointed out that the statutory salaries 
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called for will absorb nearly half of that. 
In other words, the annual salaries of the 
three Board members are $10,000 each or 
a total of $30,000 while the law fixes a 
salary of $9,000 for the general counsel 
and $7,500 for the secretary. As _ this 
issue went to press those two officers had 
not been selected, although Chairman Nel- 
son Lee Smith said that many applications 
have been received. 


Sabotage on Continent Concen- 
trates on Railroad Operations 


A wave of failures in railroad roadway 
and equipment in Germany and Italy and 
the conquered countries of Europe is un- 
questionably the result of sabotage con- 
spired by the recent British victory “V” 
campaign. Informed sources report that 
small “Vs” are found cut into or painted 
on virtually every variety of railroad prop- 
erty. They are particularly noticeable on 
equipment which has been deliberately 
wrecked. 

To mention just a few instances sup- 
plied by British press services, a collision 
between two trains at Baia, Italy, near 
Naples, on July 22, was the second major 
Italian railroad accident in three days. The 
day preceding, a train carrying 700 trans- 
planted “workers,” evidently proceeding 
over the Alps to Germany, was deliberate- 
ly derailed. In France a freight train was 
derailed at Epinay-sur-Seine, near Paris by 
saboteurs unscrewing the bolts fastening 
the rails to the chairs. Some 60 freight 
cars were completely wrecked thereby. On 
the same day railroad traffic on the Royal 


Photo courtesy Caples Company 
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Hungarian State Railways between Buda- 
pest and Miskolcz was completely disrupted 
by destruction of the roadway. This route 
is of particular importance to Germany as 
it is the main route for “maintenance” 
troops to and from southern Poland. 


Congress Passes Tax Bill 


Congressional action was completed this 
week on the new tax bill (H. R. 5417) 
when the House of Representatives and 
Senate adopted the conference report on 
the measure. The conference report fol- 
lowed generally the bill as amended in the 
Senate; and thus the final version does 
not have that provision which would have 
levied a 10 per cent tax on “adjusted ex- 
cess profits net income” of corporations 
which elect to compute their taxes on the 
“invested capital” basis. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Aug- 
ust 23, page 326, R. V. Fletcher, vice- 
president and general counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, opposed 
at Senate hearings that special 10 per cent 
tax which was in the bill as originally 
passed by the House. 

The five per cent tax on the amount 
paid for passenger transportation by rail, 
motor vehicle, water, or air remains; but 
there are exemptions on tickets selling for 
35 cents or less, amounts paid for com- 
mutation or season tickets for single trips 
of less than 30 miles, or amounts paid for 
commutation tickets for one month or less. 
Also, exempt will be payments for trans- 
portation furnished the federal or state 
governments; and payments “under special 


“Miss O. & W.” Receives Her Due 


Trustee Frederick E. Lyford of the New_York, Ontario & Western awards a first- -prize check of 


$25 to Miss Harriet Oran of New York City 


for winning the beauty contest conducted in the 


summer resort territory served by the railroad. All contestants were girls who a their vacations 


in this section and- reached it by the railroad. 


ject will be “Speed Possible”. 
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tariffs for fares of more than 1% cents 
per mile” applicable to round trip tickets 
sold to members of the armed forces when 
traveling on furlough at their own expense. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on September 1, had 
92,033 new freight cars on order, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Rail- 
roads. On August 1, they had 89,416 on 
order, and on September 1, last year there 
were 18,456. The new cars on order on 
September 1, this year included 59,490 box, 
26,464 coal, 399 stock, 2,284 flat, 2,316 re- 
frigerator and 1,080 miscellaneous cars. 

Class I roads on September 1, also had 
611 new locomotives on order, of which 
317 were steam and 294 electric and Diesel- 
electric. On August 1, there were 603 
new locomotives on order, of which 300 
were steam and 303 were electric and 
Diesel-electric. New locomotives on order 
on September 1, last year, totaled 179 which 
included 114 steam and 65 electric and 
Diesel-electric. 

In the first eight months of 1941, the 
railroads put in service 49,134 new freight 
cars compared with 44,791 in the same 
period last year. Of the total number 
placed in operation in the first eight months 
this year, there were 25,785 box, 20,359 
coal, 1,458 flat, 1,218 refrigerator, 50 stock 
and 264 miscellaneous’ cars. Also, in the 
first eight months this year, the railroads 
put in service 372 locomotives, of which 
84 were steam and 288 electric and Diesel- 
electric. Installed in the first eight 
months last year were 237 new locomotives, 
of which 70 were steam and 167 electric and 
Diesel-electric. ; 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
will hold its next meeting at the Fort 
Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, on September 25 
at 7 p. m. A member of the staff of the 
National Nickel Company will present a 
paper “Nickel Highlights”, which will be 
illustrated by motion pictures. 

The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., on September 29, at 7:45 
p.m. R. A. Carr, Electro-Chemical En- 
gineering Corporation, will present a talk 
entitled, “The Behavior of Steam and 
Water in a Locomotive Boiler”, which will 
be supplemented by a motion picture. 

The Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
will hold its next meeting at the En- 
gineering Societies Building, New York, 
on October 10, at 8 p. m. Charles R. 
Busch, vice-president, Unit Truck Corpora- 
tion, will present a paper entitled, “Unit 
Trucks”, accompanied by slides illustrating 
the mechanics and handling of this product. 

The Canadian Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Windsor hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., on October 20 at 8:15 p.m. A 
talk will be presented by W. A. Patterson, 
president, United Air Lines Transportation 
Corporation. 

L. K. Sillcox, first vice-president, New 
York Air Brake Company, will address 
the New York division of Railroad En- 
thusiasts at a meeting in Room 2728, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, on Septem- 
ber 26 at 7:45 p. m. The speaker’s sub- 
Also on 
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the program is the showing of a sound 
film of the Southern Pacific entitled, “Day- 
lighting the Padres’ Trail.” 


1940 Freight Commodity Statistics 
by Geographical Areas 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
3ureau of Statistics has made public its 
compilation of 1940 data on tons of carload 
revenue freight originated and tons termi- 
nated by classes of commodities and by 
geographical areas. The data are for 
Class I railroads. 

Pennsylvania led last year in both tons 
originated and tons terminated for all 
commodities, the respective figures being 
186,501,840 tons and 131,875,294 tons. The 
breakdown by commodity groups showed 
that state leading also in products of mines 
originated—141,439,976 tons—and in both 
originated and terminated tonnages of man- 
ufactures and miscellaneous — 43,326,759 
tons originated and 33,534,353 tons termi- 
nated. Meanwhile Ohio led in the tonnage 
of products of mines terminated, its figure 
being 102,915,643 tons as compared with 
Pennsylvania’s 90,622,781 tons. 

Illinois led in the products of agriculture 
categories with 9,378,437 tons originated 
and 9,309,714 tons terminated; and also in 
animals and products—2,330,596 tons orig- 
inated and:2,178,842 tons terminated. Wash- 
ington led in products of forests with 7,- 
644,812 tons originated and 6,448,878 tons 
terminated. The statement also shows for- 


‘warder traffic originated and terminated; 


and there New York led with 801,646 tons 
originated and 501,686 tons terminated. 
Total 1940 forwarder traffic was 2,749,050 
tons originated and 2,849,871 tons termi- 
nated. 


N. I. T. League President Would 
Fight Government-Ownership 
Propaganda 


Citing what “seems to be a rather definite 
attempt on the part of the proponents and 
supporters of government ownership of 
railroads to gain public favor, if not pub- 
lic demand for federal ownership,” J. E. 
Bryan, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, has called upon members 
for suggestions as to what steps the League 
should take “to counteract this sort of 
propaganda.” Such suggestions, Mr. Bryan 
said, would be welcomed by the League’s 
“special committee to deal with any at- 
tempt to bring about ownership or opera- 
tion of the railroads by government,” which 
is headed by Charles R. Seal. 

Especially does Mr. Bryan ask that 
Mr. Seal’s attention be directed to govern- 
ment-ownership-propaganda articles ap- 
pearing in the daily press, magazines and 
other periodicals. Such propaganda, he 
had previously said, “is of an insidious 
nature and apparently it frequently ap- 
pears as a part of some well written ar- 
ticle or treatise dealing with the railroads 
or transportation generally.” 

“For example,’ Mr. Bryan went on, 
“there is an article published in the Aug- 
ust issue of ‘Fortune’ entitled “Transport: 
Tie Peak is the Problem.’ The author is 
not known but it contains a number of in- 
accurate statements, some that are doubtful, 
Or mere guesses, and draws conclusions 
Wich indicate a lack of knowledge on the 
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part of the author concerning the true 
facts as applied to the railroads of the 
country.” A study of the article, the 
N. I. T. League president added, “leads 
one to believe that the discussion contained 
therein is a build-up for the concluding 
paragraph,” which in turn, “is certainly 
‘fish in the net’ for the railroad-owner- 
ship-minded members of Congress and 
others who have long wanted to gain con- 
trol of the nation’s transportation system 
and all that go with them and it might 
be used effectively to delude the public or 
that part of.the public not informed of the 
true facts.” 


Signs on Federal-Aid Structures 
Must Be Approved by PRA 


Asserting that “advertising as such is 
out of harmony with the objectives of 
highway travel,’ the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration has advised railroads of its 
disapproval of large signs painted on rail- 
road structures constructed over the high- 
ways with the aid of federal funds. The 
advice came in a recent administrative 
memorandum issued by PRA Commis- 
sioner. Thomas H. MacDonald who ordered 
that hereafter plans for such structures 
“shall show any symbol, emblem or. letter- 
ing of informative character that is to be 
displayed with full information concerning 
size and other characteristics.” 

After approval of the plans, Mr. Mac- 
Donald went on, “no change shall be made 
in such sign or symbol without specific ap- 
proval.” Previously the memorandum had 
stated that instances of the display of 
“large signs” had been brought to the at- 
tention of PRA, which, however, sees “no 
particular objection to the display of a 
symbol or emblem or the name of the rail- 
road on railroad structures if the sign is 
sufficiently small to serve for informational 
purposes rather than for advertisement.” 
In most cases, the memorandum added, 
“the identifying symbol of the railroad 
alone without lettering should be suff- 
cient;” and “if the need for public infor- 
mation indicates that the symbol should 
be supported by supplementary wording the 
lettering shall be of only such size as to 
convey the informational message... .” 


Bridge and Building Convention 
Program 


The American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association will hold its forty- 
eighth annual convention at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, on October 14-16. Its 
program will be keyed to the problems con- 
fronting bridge, building and water service 
supervisory officers in these days. In keep- 
ing with this objective, the convention 
will remain in session until late Thursday 
afternoon, abandoning the inspection trip 
which has been held on the closing after- 
noon of the meeting in previous years. 
The program follows: 


TueEspAy, OCTOBER 14 
Morning Session—10:00 A. M. 


Opening exercises. 


Address on The Tasks That Lie Ahead of Ms 
by M. J. Gormley, executive assistant, 

Greetings from the American Railway ya 
ing Association, Bond (vice-president 
and general manager, C. N. R.), President. 

Greetings from the Roadmasters and Maintenance 

of Way Association, A. B. Hiilman (engineer 
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maintenance of way, C. & W. I.-Belt), Presi- 
dent. 

Greetings from the Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association, C. C. Rausch (Dearborn 
Chemical Co.), President. 

Address by President H. M. Church (general 
supervisor bridges and buildings, C. & O.) 

Appointment of special committees. 

Report of Committee on the Protection of Bridges 
and Roadway from River Bank Erosion; A. B. 
Chapman, chairman (office engineer, C. M. St. 
P. & P., Chicago). 


Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 


Labor in a Period of Defense Activity 


Report of Committee on the Possibilities of Off- 

rack Equipment in Bridge Construction and 

Maintenance; H. T.. Livingston, chairman (en- 
gzineer bridges, C. R. I. & P., Chicago). 

Address on Maintaining Forces in a Period of 
Widespread Demand for Skilled 2 oma by P. 
O. Ferris, chief engineer, D. & H 

Report of Committee on the Maintenance and 
Repair of Bridge and Building Equipment; 
Martin Meyer, chairman (supervisor bridges 
and buildings, C. W. I., Chicago). 

Adjourn at 4:00 P. M. to study exhibit of 
bridge, building and water service materials 
presented by the Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 


Evening Session—8:00 P. M. 


Ce'ebrating the Association’s Golden Anniversary 

Address on A Half Century’s Achievements, by 
Clarence _R. Knowles (superintendent water 
service, I. C. System), Past-President. 

Moving pictures of the failure of the Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge, presented by Alfred Herz, 
advisory engineer, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois. 


WEDNESDAY, OcTOBER 15 
Morning Session—10:00 A. M. 
Buildings for a Streamlined Era 


Report of Committee on Modernizing Small _Sta- 
tions to Meet Present Day Requirements; L. C. 
Winkelhaus, chairman (architectural engineer, 
C. & N. W., Chicago). 

Address on Railway Buildings in a oo 
ge! A. O. Lagerstrom, architect, C. M. 

es oe ee 

Report of Committee on Wearing Surfaces for 
Buildings, Floors, Platforms and Roadways; 
=. L. Rankin, chairman (architect, G. C. & 
S. F., Galveston, Tex.) 


Luncheon—12:15 P. M. 


Address on The Protection of Railroad Struc- 
tures Against Sabotage, by E. P. Coffey, chief 
of technical laboratory, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington, D. C 


Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 
Materials in a Period of National Defense 


Address on What We Are Facing, by E. C. 
Smith, vice-president, purchase and stores, N. 
Y. N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. 

Address on What We Can Do, by G. A. Hag- 
gander, assistant chief engineer, C. B. & Q., 
Chicago. 

Adjourn at 4:00 P. M. to study exhibit of 
bridge, building and water service materials 
presented by the Bridge and Building Supply 
Men’s Association. 


Wednesday Evening—7:00 P. M. 


Annual dinner, jointly with the Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Association. 


TuurRSDAY, OCTOBER 16 
Morning Session—9:00 A. M. 
Water Service in an Era of Change 

Report of Committee on Welding in Water Serv- 
ive; J. P. Hanley, chairman (water service in- 
spector, I. C. System, Chicago). 

Address on Modernizing Water Service Facilities 
to Meet Modern Operating. Conditions, by A. 
E. Pierce, engineer water supply, Sou., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Report of Committee on Efficient Methods of 
Transporting Bridge and Building and Water 
Service Gangs; S. S. Long, chairman (division 
engineer, C. & N. W., Escanaba, Mich.) 

Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 

Report of Committee on Recent Development in 
Paint Removal; C. M. Burpee, chairman (man- 
aging editor, Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance Cyclopedia, Chicago). 

Summing Up, by Armstrong Chinn, chief engi- 
neer, Alton, Chicago Business Session. 

(All sessions on Chicago Daylight Saving Time, 
1 hour faster than Central Standard Time). 


Defense Traffic Has Not Jammed 
Rails 


American railroads are moving the 
freight traffic of the nation with an effi- 
ciency, dependability, and smoothness never 
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before attained, M. J. Gormley, executive 
assistant of the Association of American 
Railroads, told the Foreign Trade Associa- 
tion of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce on September 15. “There will 
be no difficulty,” Mr. Gormley said, “in 
handling all transportation and materials 
for the preparedness program and without 
interference with the movement of ordinary 
commercial traffic. 

“Because of expenditures amounting to 
approximately ten billion dollars for im- 
provements of every kind, but particularly 
for equipment, the railroads since 1923 have 
made a vast increase in operating efficiency, 
particularly in recent years. In the first 
six months of 1941, for instance, every 
freight car owned by the railroads has pro- 
duced approximately three-fifths more 
transportation than in 1918 and one-third 
more than in 1929, the year of heaviest 
traffic. 

“This is one of the reasons why freight 
trafic in 1941, which has been greater 
than in any corresponding period since 
1930, has been moved without car short- 
age or other difficulty. There have been, 
of course, some delays in unloading freight 
cars but, when compared with the total 
volume, it is very small. We have every 
hope that the performance in 1942, with 
the anticipated heavier traffic, will be even 
better than it has been in 1941. 

“There is no limit to the capacity of the 
railroads to move the traffic of the nation, 
so far as their physical plant is concerned. 
It can be increased to any extent necessary 
by the mere addition of equipment without 
the addition of other facilities. 

“In the’ construction of approximately 
274 cantonments, factories, powder plants, 
and other defense projects in 1940 and 1941, 
involving a cost approximating two billion 
dollars, all of the material has been de- 
livered on time. On a general average, 
this material was unloaded in less than the 
48 hours free time allowed by the railroads. 

“Compare this situation with conditions 
that existed in the last war when at one 
time there were more than 200,000 cars of 
freight that could not be moved because 
they could not be unloaded at destination, 
thereby putting 25 per cent of the railroad 
capacity out of business. That condition 
no longer exists because the present suc- 
cessful cooperative effort has been brought 
about through advanced planning. 

“T am unable to give you figures as to 
the diversion of traffic that has taken place 
from the Panama Canal lines to the rail- 
roads. Such traffic, however, has been 
handled without difficulty or delay. Analy- 
sis of all traffic moving through the Pan- 
ama Canal discloses the fact that, if the 
intercoastal traffic were diverted to the 
rail carriers, it would amount to 319,964 
carloads per year. This is equivalent to 
more than half of the total tonnage that 
might be diverted. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that a very considerable 
portion of this traffic already is moved by 
rail to and from the ports on the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts. Furthermore, if the 
total traffic moved via the railroads, ac- 
cording to our best estimates, it would 
require the services continuously of ap- 
proximately 33,600 cars.” 


American railroads, Mr. Gormley ex- 
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plained, not only have fewer freight cars 
in need of repair today than ever before 
on record but they put in service in 1939 
and 1940 and plan to install in 1941 and 
1942 a total of 310,000 new freight cars, 
plus replacement of cars retired, estimated 
at 30,000 for the current year. 

“There will be put in service this year,” 
Mr. Gormley added, “approximately 20,000 
less freight cars, however, than were ex- 
pected, due to the fact that the car-builders 
and the railroads have been unable to get 
sufficient materials to carry out the pro- 
gram as planned. There is sufficient car- 
building capacity to produce all of the cars 
called for by the railroad program if the 
steel and other materials needed for that 
work could have been procured. We have 
been given the priority ratings that should 
produce the materials. All we lack is the 
performance under that priority. 

“T believe the railroads’ need for this 
material will be so apparent to all con- 
cerned that it will be supplied to avoid 
hampering the railroads in handling the 
traffic.” 


Rails Handle Approximately 62,500 
to and from Legion Convention 


During the national convention of the 
American Legion at Milwaukee, Wis., the 
railways handled approximately 62,500 
legionnaires and visitors into and out of 
that city from September 13 to September 
17, promptly and without congestion. A 
large proportion of these passengers ar- 
rived via Chicago from which city they 
took the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, the Chicago & North Western or 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
(electric line) to Milwaukee. All three 
roads which are double-tracked between 
Milwaukee. and Chicago, made extensive 
preparations to care for the traffic. 

The Milwaukee expanded its regular 
passenger service, which consists of 25 
trains daily between Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, by using 50 additional coaches on 
these regularly-scheduled trains and by 
operating 50 special trains in addition to 
the regular service, which consists of a 
total of 68 carded passenger trains daily 
in and out of Milwaukee. Most of the 
traffic, however, moved between Milwaukee 
and Chicago. Approximately two coaches 
were added to each regular train between 
these two points and 77 cars were used for 
special trains operated in shuttle service 
between Milwaukee and Chicago. Indica- 
tive of the volume of traffic which occurred 
at times, the Milwaukee handled 7,000 pas- 
sengers into its Milwaukee station during 
a period of 1 hr. and 10 min. on Tuesday 
morning. 

A similar expansion of service was pro- 
vided by the North Western, which has a 
regular scheduled passenger service of 23 
trains daily between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee and 11 other regular passenger trains 
to Milwaukee from the north and north- 
west. In addition to this service, the North 
Western operated 20 special trains and nine 


second-sections of regular trains between. 


Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The North Shore line expanded all its 
regular tra’ns with extra cars and also ran 
extra sections of the regular trains when 
the traffic required, particularly from Ken- 
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osha, Wis., to Milwaukee. The regular 
trains were usually filled to capacity by 
the time they reached Kenosha and the 
extra sections from this point into Mil- 
waukee handled the additional traffic. In 
add'tion, three late night trains were added 
to the North Shore schedules on Saturday 
and Sunday, and four late night trains on 
Monday and Tuesday. These trains left 
Milwaukee for Chicago at midnight, 1 :00 
a. m. and 2:00 a. m. 

Because of the lack of hotel and housing 
facilities in Milwaukee for a convention of 
this size, the Amer‘can Legion originally 
estimated that 5,000 legionnaires would 
stay in Chicago, 1,800 in Racine, Wis., and 
1,500 in Kenosha, commuting back and 
forth to the convention. In addition a 
large number of legionna‘res living in 
the Chicago area commuted to Milwaukee 
and back during the convention. 

To further aid the housing situation, the 
Milwaukee and the North Western each 
parked a large number of Pullmans in two 
modern “Pullman Cities.” The Milwaukee 
Pullman City was established at the Reed 
Street produce and da‘ry yard which has 
paved driveways. Forty-five Pullmans 
were parked at this point. Air, water and 
steam lines were installed and a stand-by 
locomotive was connected to the air and 
steam lines.. A power car with a motor- 
generator outfit was connected to con- 
vert the city current into direct current to 
keep the Pullman batteries charged, which 
in turn prov:ded light and operated the air- 
conditioning units in each car. Floodlights 
were installed at one end of the yard but 
the driveways between the Pullmans were 
lighted by extension bulbs over the door- 
ways, which were connected to the car 
lighting circuits. Shower baths for men 
and women were installed in two baggage 
cars parked in one corner of the produce 
house, and laundry service was provided. 
Sanitation was taken care of by the con- 
stant exchange and disinfection of soil 
pots. This latter service was contracted. 

The North Western’s Pullman City con- 
tained 48 Pullmans parked in a yard im- 
mediately south of its passenger station 
and east of the main line tracks close to 
Lake Michigan. Similar facilities were 
provided, although connections for electric 
power, air and water were secured from a 
roundhouse nearby. A standby locomotive 
was also used. Air-conditioning of the 
Pullmans was not necessary at this loca- 
tion because of the proximity of Lake 
Michigan. 


Oil Shortage Controversy 
Continues to Rage 


The current controversy as to whether 
or not there is an oil shortage on the 
Eastern seaboard continued to rage un- 
abated this week with the special Senate 
committee created to study the oil situa- 
tion contending in a report that there is 
no shortage and that the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s office had created “unnecessary 
alarm” in handling the matter, and that of- 
fice issuing a rejoinder to the effect that 
such a shortage did exist and that present 
methods of conservation must continue. 

Also, the chances of relieving the al- 
leged shortage by the construction of a 24- 
inch crude oil pipe line from Texas to New 
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.... that only modern power can handle 


The problem of moving the increasing carloadings without 
interfering with existing schedules is being faced by railroads 
throughout the country. Farsighted roads realize that not only 
will carloadings increase but in most instances running time 
will have to be decreased. The only power capable of handling 
increased loads on decreased schedules is.... NEW MODERN 
SUPER-POWER. Lima is prepared to augment your fleet of 
high-speed, super-power, steam locomotives with engines of the 
type that have proved themselves to be the most up-to-date in 
design and performance. Prepare for the future by placing 
your order NOW tor Lima-built super-power. 
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York faded again this week when the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
reaffirmed its action of last week by deny- 
ing a formal application of the Petroleum 
Co-ordinator’s office for a priority rating 
for a plan involving the immediate use of 
steel plate in the construction of the line. 

Steel plate is vitally needed for the 
construction of ships, and SPAB took the 
position that it is more important in the 
emergency to provide for ship construc- 
tion than to insure plenty of gasoline for 
pleasure driving on the Eastern seaboard. 

Informing Ralph K. Davies, acting pe- 
troleum co-ordinator, that the steel plate 
cannot be spared, the board took a more 
favorable attitude in regard to the use of 
seamless tubing. Billets from which the 
tubing is extruded are not under as heavy 
demand as steel plate, and studies have in- 
dicated that it would be possible to pro- 
duce enough tube for at least part of the 
pipe line without upsetting defense require- 
ments if production schedules were properly 
adjusted to defense contracts in the tube 
mills. 

SPAB requested the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to make a further study 
of the project to determine whether, if 
sufficient seamless tube is released, the 
necessary pumps, valves, motors and other 
accessories can be produced fast enough 
to be ready for use when the tube is ready. 
The board also agreed that if permission 
is given to construct the line out of seam- 
less tube, the situation in regard to plate 
will be reviewed by SPAB next spring. 

Senator Maloney’s (Democrat of Con- 
necticut) committee, in reporting to the 
Senate, besides voicing the sentiment that 
there is no need for a gasoline shortage, 
went on to point out that there also is no 
shortage of transportation facilities. The 
report says that this conclusion is based 
upon the “studied opinion and_ serious 
promises” of J. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, and 
Ralph Budd, defense transportation com- 
missioner. “Their testimony favorably im- 
pressed and satisfied the committee,” con- 
tinues the report, “although it should be 
reported that the acting petroleum co- 
ordinator, and at least one or two others 
who testified, were reluctant to accept the 
accuracy of the statements of Mr. Budd 
and Mr. Pelley.” 

The committee did urge that conserva- 
tion methods be continued, but it felt that 
the present ban on night sales of gasoline 
should be immediately lifted. It went on 
to say that with the use of idle tank cars 
and the reversal of certain pipe lines the 
shortage in the surplus of oil on hand on 
the Eastern seaboard could easily be elim- 
inated. 

In this respect, the petroleum co-ordina- 
tor’s office announced on September 14 that 
the Tuscarora pipe line of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey would be re- 
versed to bring crude oil into the New 
York area, instead of carrying refined 
products westward as heretofore. The line 
extends from Bayway, N. J., to Midland, 
Pa., on the Ohio River, and has a. capacity 
of 32,000 barrels of refined products daily. 
As a crude line, it will deliver approxi- 
mately 25,000 barrels daily. The crude 
oil will probably be delivered to Midland 
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principally by barges, it was pointed out, 
moving up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
from the Texas and Louisiana Gulf Coast, 
and there is also the possibility of using 
rail transportation if cars can be obtained. 

It also became known this week that 
the oil companies were not entirely satis- 
fied with the reduced rates on petroleum 
by tank car which were agreed upon re- 
cently and reported in last week’s issue. 
C. F. Dowd, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on tank cars of the transportation com- 
mittee of District 1, in a telegram to A. F. 
Cleveland, vice president in charge of traf- 
fic of the A. A. R., voiced the opinion that 
“the rates you have offered are too high 
when viewed in the light of present emer- 
gency and the value of traffic which rail- 
roads claim they can handle.” He went 
on to say that the oil companies hope in 
view of the existing conditions as a re- 
sult of the present emergency the railroads 
will consider and explore further the pos- 
sibility of further reductions in these rates. 

Mr. Cleveland answered this telegram by 
saying that he did not believe that Mr. 
Dowd’s statement concerning rates reflects 
the joint action of the oil committee and 
the traffic executive associations of the in- 
terested territories. He went on to point 
out that the rates were agreed to as a 
result of considerable bargaining on the 
part of both the oil companies and the rail- 
roads. “If this does not constitute an 
agreed basis between your subcommittee 
and the traffic executive associations in- 
volved,” wrote Mr. Cleveland, “then I do 
not know what an agreed basis of rates 
is.* 

After declaring that the present agreed 
upon rates are “a substantial contribution 
on the part of the railroads,” Mr. Cleve- 
land continued his letter to Mr. Dowd by 
saying that he doubted “if. the railroads 
would have made such drastic reductions if 
at the time our meeting was held they had 
before them the testimony presented the 
next day by Leon Henderson, who stated 
in no uncertain terms that if the oil com- 
panies could show the necessity for an in- 
crease in prices of oil due to-the higher 
cost transportat‘on he would readily grant 
increases in prices.” 

“The railroads,’ Mr. Cleveland con- 
cluded, “will of course be willing at all 
times to give consideration to any pro- 
posals which your committee may desire 
to make. I feel very keenly, however, that 
the reductions that have been made repre- 
sent the minimum basis that your commit- 
tee ought to expect. There is very little, 
if any, profit to the railroads under the 
agreed adjustment.” 

Senator Andrews and _ Representative 
Cannon, Democrats of Florida, have re- 
cently offered in the Senate and House S. 
Joint Resolution 103 and House Joint 
Resolution 233 calling for a petroleum co- 
ordinator’s agency which would replace the 
organizat‘on now operating under the di- 
rection of Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes 
in the Department of the Interior. The 
agency would have broad powers to regu- 
late the use of oil in the country. 

Also it was learned this week that rep- 
resentatives of the various pipe line com- 
panies were meeting in Washington to 
work out an. agreement with the Depart- 
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ment of Justice whereby that agency would 
quash certain indictments brought last 
year charging the pipe line companies with 
violations of the Elkins Act by granting 
rebates to the oil companies in the form 
of dividends. The meeting adjourned on 
September 16 after a one-day session, 
with, in the words of the Justice Depart- 
ment, “nothing having been accomplished.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has ordered one 75-ton fireless steam 
locomotive from the H. K. Porter Com- 
pany. 


THE WasHINGTON & Otp DomMINIOoN 
has placed an order for three Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives of 44 tons each with the 
General Electric Company. 


Tue CrucisL—E STEEL CoMPANY has re- 
ceived delivery of one 65-ton fireless steam 
locomotive for service in its Harrison, 
N. J. plant from the H. K. Porter Com- 
pany. 


THE Unitep States Navy Depart- 
MENT is inquiring for two Diesel-electric 
locomotives, one for delivery to Cherry 
Point, N. C.—Inv. 8692; and one for de- 
livery to Oakland, Cal.—Inv. 8715. 


THe Unitep States Army, Engineer- 
ing Department, has placed an order for 
eight 2-8-0 type steam locomotives with 
the Lima Locomotive Works. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 26. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORA- 
TION is inquiring for three 50-ton hopper 
cars. 


C. D. Hicks &.Co., St. Louis, Mo., is 
inquiring for 300 tank cars of 10,000 gal. 
capacity. 


SIGNALING 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis 
has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering materials for the 
installation of centralized traffic control on 
16 miles of single track between North- 
east, Pa. and Westfield, N. Y., with the 
control point at Northeast. In addition to 
the centralized traffic control system ap- 
paratus and control machine, the project 
involves new alternating current switch 
machines, color light ground signals, with 
necessary relays, rectifiers, transformers, 
etc. and the necessary sheet steel relay 
housings for the apparatus. The code line 
circuits will be superimposed upon an ex- 
isting dispatcher’s. telephone line circuit 
with simplex telegraph circuits. The rail- 
road’s regular construction forces will 
carry out the field installation work. 
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| unusually high mechanical efficiency of a locomotive equipped 
with the Franklin System of Steam Distribution is one of the reasons 
ch why it can deliver 35 to 45% more power at 70 to 80 miles per hour. 
on %#*From 90 to 95% of the horse power developed by the cylinders 
__ in the operating range is delivered at the rails. Locomotives equipped 
with the Franklin System of Steam Distribution have the highest mechan- 


th ical efficiency of any prime movers in railroad service. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. “2% 
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Supply Trade 





Gordon LeFebvre, former executive of 
the American Locomotive Company, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager of the Cooper-Bessemer Corpo- 
ration. 


Paul F. Vander Lippe has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager of sales 
in charge of the Kansas City, Kan. office 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion to succeed Howard J. Mullin,. who 
was recently transferred to Detroit, Mich. 


Harry G. Johnson has been appointed 
salesman for the Indianapolis, Ind. ter- 
ritory of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., to succeed Gerald Beebe, who has 
been granted an extended leave of absence 
due to illness. 


Frank M. Bosart, former district serv- 
ice representative at Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the Electro-Motive Corporation, has 
been transferred to the sales department 
and will be located at that company’s 
offices at 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


The American Locomotive Company 
has established a department of informa- 
tion under the direction of Lynn C. 
Mahan, to have charge of all public re- 
lations activities and the handling of in- 
quiries from the press and public, seeking 
information on the company’s operations. 
The new department will have its head- 
quarters at the company’s New York office, 
30 Church street. 


Eugene Harbeck, for a number of 
years assistant district manager at Chicago 
for the Armco Railroad Sales Co., Mid- 
dietown, Ohio, has been appointed district 
sales manager of the Track Spring Wash- 
er division of The National Lock Wash- 


Eugene Harbeck 


er Company, Newark, N. J., with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Harbeck was 
born in Chicago on April 4, 1899, attended 
Grand View Normal Institute, and gradu- 
ated in mechanical engineering from the 
University of Michigan in 1922. 


S. E. Gane has been placed in charge 
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of a new office opened by the Gould Stor- 
age Battery Corporation at 430 Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Gane had 
been sales representative for this company 
in the Pennsylvania, southern Illinois and 
Kentucky coal fields for the past eight 
years. E. J. Boyle, recently appointed 
sales representative for the company, will 
assist Mr. Gane. 


Coolidge Sherman has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation. Mr. Sher- 
man has been associated with this com- 
pany since his graduation from Yale uni- 
versity in 1916. From 1922 to 1930, he 
served as sales manager, Cleveland, Ohio 
district, for the Ludlum Steel Company, 
and from 1930 to 1938 as assistant to the 
president. Immediately previous to his 
latest appointment he was manager of valve 
steel sales. 


OBITUARY 


Charles H. Roberts, treasurer of the 
Johns-Manville Corporation died Septem- 
ber 10, at Doctors Hospital, New York. 
He was 51 years of age. 


Jay G. Robinson, owner of the Na- 
tional Railway Devices. Company, Inc., 
Chicago, died in that city on September 8 
of a heart ailment. He was horn in 1862 
and founded the company in 1909. 


Construction 





AtcHIson, TopEKA & Santa FE—A 
contract has been awarded to the Sharp 
& Fellows Contracting Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., for a 5700-ft: line change 
south of Del Mar, Cal., which will improve 
drainage conditions and establish a more 
permanent roadbed further removed from 
the wave action of the Pacific Ocean. The 
work involves approximately 160,000 cu. 
yd. of excavation and 650 cu. yd. of em- 
bankment, the installation of 6000 lin. ft. 
of 8-in.. perforated drainage pipe, the con- 
struction of four concrete pipe culverts and 
the extension of a concrete arch culvert. 
Track work, involving the laying of 112-lb. 
rail, will be done by company forces. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—This company has awarded a contract 
amounting to $31,300 to the Foskett & 
Bishop Co. of New Haven, Conn., for the 
construction of facilities for fueling Diesel- 
electric locomotives at Dover _ street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Unitep States War DEpPARTMENT.— 
The engineers’ office, Jacksonville, Fla., is 
asking for bids for the construction of a 
railroad spur connection from Morrison 
Field to the Seaboard Air Line, West 
Palm Beach, Fla.—Inv. III. 


VIRGINIAN.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Finance Docket 
No. 11991, has ordered that the time with- 
in which this company shall complete the 
construction of a line in Wyoming County, 
W. Va., be extended to September 1, 1943. 
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BessEMER & LAKE Erte.—Abandonme::t 
by the Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie.-- 
The Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie, and 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don a line and the operation thereof ex- 
tending easterly from a point of connec- 
tion with the Hilliards branch to Argen- 
tine, Pa., two miles. 


Cisco & NorTHEASTERN.—A bandonment. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon and dismantle its line extending 
from Cisco, Tex., to Throckmorton, 65.5 
miles. 


CoLtorapo & SouTHERN.—Interest and 
Extension of Maturities—A plan for the 
reduction of bond interest and the extension 
of maturities of the funded debt of the 
Colorado & Southern, as a move to avoid 
bankruptcy proceedings, was proposed to 
bondholders by the management of the rail- 
road on September 16. Under the plan a 
fixed interest saving of $1,103,465 annually 
would be affected by a reduction in the 
interest rate. Holders of the $20,000,000 
general mortgage 4% per cent Series A 
bonds were asked to reduce the rate to 
4 per cent and to accept fixed interest at 
1% per cent and contingent interest at 
2% per cent. The contingent interest 
would be non-cumulative, payable only to 
the extent earned in any one year and 
would be payable after appropriation of not 
more than $300,000 in any one year for 
additions and betterments. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.— 
Abandonment of Operation.—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon operation 
under trackage rights over a portion of 
the line of the Lehigh & New England ex- 
tending from Sussex, N. J., to Augusta, 
10.1 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume lia- 
bility for $1,260,000 of two per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal 
annual installments of $126,000 on Novem- 
ber 1 in each of the years from 1942 to 
1951, inclusive. The proceeds will be used 
as a part of the purchase price of new 
equipment costing a total of $1,692,460 and 
consisting of 500 50-ton, 40 ft. 6 in. box 
cars. 

Subject to I. C. C. approval, the issue 
has been awarded to Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., of Chicago, on a competitive bid of 
99.234, making the annual cost to the 
company approximately 2.147 per cent. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Changes in Proposed Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public a supplemental pro- 
posed report of Examiner M. S. Jameson 
changing certain features of his original 
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proposed report for reorganization of this 
company details of which were given in 
the Railway Age of August 30, page 346. 
The provision of the prior report mentioned 
in this August 30 story’s third paragraph 
and now changed is that under which 
holders of Denver & Salt Lake income 
bonds would be called upon to accept an 
extension of the maturity date of such 
bonds. Previously the examiner recom- 
mended that the income bonds as extended 
would carry a fixed interest rate of four 
per cent and a contingent rate of two 
per cent; now he proposes to eliminate the 
contingent-interest feature, leaving the in- 
come bonds with only the four per cent 
fixed interest. In accordance with the 
foregoing, there is also a correction in the 
tabulation showing annual charges, the 
item of $194,680 under prior contingent 
charges being eliminated to make the 
total prior contingent interest $362,406 as 
compared with the former report’s $557,086. 


Erte.—Reorganization.—In order to sim- 
plify and consolidate its capital structure 
in connection with its pending reorganiza- 
tion under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, this company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase the properties of the Nypano and 
the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley and to 
issue and sell in connection therewith $18,- 
000,000 of Ohio Division first mortgage 
bonds, to be dated September 1, 1941, and 
to mature September 1, 1971. Under the 
plan of consolidation the Erie also pro- 
poses to purchase all the property of the 
Rayen Terminals Company, consisting of 
a fireproof storage warehouse used as a 
freight station adjacent to the tracks of 
the Cleveland & Mahoning Valley at 
Youngstown, Ohio, for which transaction 
the company understands that I. C. C. 
authority is not necessary. 

The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
used to redeem $18,057,000 of the follow- 
ing obligations: $8,000,000 of New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio prior lien bonds; 
$2,816,000 of Mahoning Valley bonds; $6,- 
700,000 of Erie-Cleveland & Mahoning 
Valley collateral trust certificates of 1939; 
and $541,000 of the Rayen Terminals Com- 
pany first mortgage serial bonds. The bal- 
ance of $57,000 will be provided from funds 
in the Erie’s treasury. 

The proposed plan will, in the words of 
the petition, “permit a simplification of the 
corporate and security structure of the 
Erie System in harmony with the plan of 
reorganization.” ‘The company anticipates 
that the new bonds will bear interest at 
344 per cent and that there will be an 
annual reduction in fixed interest charges 
of more than $120,000. 

Also in connection with this plan of cor- 
porate simplification the Nypano has asked 
the commission for authority to acquire 
from the Erie Land & Improvement Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania 2.1 miles of railroad 
known as the Westerman Coal & Iron, 
extending from Sharon, Pa., to a point 
about one-half mile west of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio state line in Trumbull County, 
Ohio. 


LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING.—Stock.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission for authority to 
amend its articles of incorporation so as 
to change each present share of $100 par 
value common stock into five shares with 
a par value of $20 per share. Stated in 
another way, the present capitalization of 
$4,300,000, consisting of 43,000 shares, of 
which 42,840 are outstanding, would be 
changed to 215,000 shares of a par value 
of $20 per share. The reason given for 
asking to change the par value is that the 
stock is now selling at too high a price 
on the market. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHVILLE. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon a line extending from Alling- 
ham, Tenn., to Harriman, 16.6 miles. 


OKLAHOMA & RicH Mountain.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce its entire line 
extending from a connection with the 
Kansas City Southern at Page, Okla., 
westerly to Pine Valley, 16.9 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —Trusteeing of New 
Haven Stock.—This company has requested 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve a plan whereby it will trustee 
with the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany 217,900 shares of common capital 
stock of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford in connection with the commis- 
sion’s recent decision permitting the Penn- 
sylvania to acquire control of the reorgan- 
ized Wabash, details of which were given 
in the Railway Age of August 9, page 235. 
Under the trust indenture, the trust com- 
pany will vote the stock of the New Haven, 
free from any control by the Pennsylvania. 
The trust agreement also provides that 
the trust will end if the stock is finally 
declared to be worthless as a result of the 
reorganization of the road which is now 
awaiting federal district court approval. 
The commission had agreed to permit the 
Pennsylvania to control the Wabash only 
on the condition that it trustee both its 
Lehigh Valley and New Haven stock. 


SANTA Fe, SAN JuAN & NorTHERN.— 
Abandonment of Trackage Rights——This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
operations over tracks of the Santa Fe 
Northwestern between San Ysidro, N. 
Mex., and Bernalillo, 24.9 miles. 


St. Louts SOUTHWESTERN OF TEXxAS- 
Fort Worth & Denver City.—Joint 
Operation—These companies have been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to operate over 
each other’s lines in the city of Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


St. Paut. Union Depot.—Bonds.—This 
terminal company has awarded a $14,737,- 
000 issue of first and refunding mortgage 
3%s, series B, to Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler and associates on a bid of 101.25, 
representing an interest cost basis to the 
carrier of approximately 3.06. There were 
three other bidders. The winning group 
offered the bonds publicly on September 17 
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at a price of 102% per cent and accrued in- 
terest. The bonds, which are dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, and due 1971, were issued t 
refund the terminal company’s 5 per ceni 
gold bonds, series A, as reported in las: 
week’s Railway Age. 


SouTHERN.—Loans.—This road has re- 
duced bank loans outstanding to $3,500,000) 
by paying off $2,500,000 on September 15. 
The remaining bank debt consists of 
$1,000,000 of 2s, due November 15, 1941; 
$1,000,000 of 2%4s, due February 15, 1942: 
$500,000 of 2%4s, due May 15, 1942 and 
$1,000,000 of 234s, due August 15, 1942. 
The total bank loan, which was negotiated 
in May this year, was $10,000,000, the pro- 
ceeds of which were used to refinance 
R. F. C. loans. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Operation by the 
Texas & New Orleans.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved the modification of agreements 
under which the Texas & New Orleans 
operates under trackage rights over the 
line of the Public Belt Railroad Commis- 
sion of New Orleans and over a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at New Or- 
leans. 


TERMINAL RAtLROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
St. Louts.—Pledge—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to pledge 
with the trustee under its first consolidated 
mortgage a renewal first mortgage bond of 
the St. Louis Bridge in the amount of 
$5,000,000, and subject to such pledge to 
assign the bond to the corporate trustee 
under the general mortgage, and subject 
to the prior pledge and assignment to as- 
sign it to the corporate trustee under the 
refunding and improvement mortgage as 
supplemented. 


WicuiTta UNION TERMINAL.—Bonds.— 
This road has awarded a $2,100,000 issue 
of first mortgage serial bonds to Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler and associates. The 
winning bid—which was one of four re- 
ceived—represents an interest cost basis to 
the carrier of 2.816. The bonds—dated 
November 1, 1941—have the following ma- 
turities and yields: 


Amount 
$50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
1,150,000 


Maturity Coupon Yield 
1942 .40 
1943 ae 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Sept.16 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 
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29.79 30.01 29.70 


64.10 64.62 59.16 
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Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Morris Forgash, who has been vice- 
president and traffic assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United States Freight Companv 
and its subsidiary, Universal Carloadings 
& Distributing Company, has been elected 
president of those companies, succeeding 
the late F. N. Melius. C. A. Waltz, vice- 
president, has been elected executive vice- 
president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Harry S. Walker, assistant general 
auditor on the Union Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed senior assistant general auditor, 
with headquarters as before at Omaha, 
Neb., succeeding C. J. Merriam, who has 
retired. E. J. Doolin, auditor of equipment 
service accounts, has been appointed auditor 
of disbursements, with headquarters at 
Omaha, relieving Bernard Lancaster, 
who has also retired. W.S. Ure, assist- 
ant treasurer, has been appointed assistant 
general auditor succeeding Mr. Walker. 
A. E. Callin, accountant in the general 
auditor’s office, has been promoted to as- 
sistant general auditor, replacing Rudolph 
W. Wipprecht, whose promotion to gen- 
eral auditor is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


James Louis Puig, whose promotion 
to freight claim agent of the Illinois Cen- 
tral system, with headquarters at Chicago, 


James Louis Puig 


was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 13, was born at New Orleans, La., 
on November 14, 1890, and entered rail- 
way service on September 29, 1911, as a 
clerk in the New Orleans freight office 
of the Illinois Central. In September, 1917, 
he was transferred to Chicago as a clerk 
in the office of the superintendent of freight 
service. In October, 1918, he was appoint- 
ed agent, freight service, at Chicago and 
in December, 1919, he was appointed claim 
clerk of the Louisiana division, with head- 
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quarters at McComb, Miss. Mr. Puig was 
transferred to the special agent’s depart- 
ment at New Orleans in April, 1920, and 
on May 1, 1920, he was promoted to in- 
spector of stations and transfers, with 
headquarters at Chicago. On February 1, 
1933, Mr. Puig was appointed traveling 
freight claim agent at New Orleans, La., 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


Rudolph W. Wipprecht, assistant gen- 
eral auditor on the Union Pacific, has been 
promoted to general auditor, with head- 
quarters as before at Omaha, Neb., suc- 


Rudolph W. Wipprecht 


ceeding Hugh A. Toland, whose death 
on September 3 was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 13. Mr. Wipprecht 
entered railway service in 1907 as a clerk 
and agent for the Texas & Gulf (now part 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe) at 
Timpson, Tex., and later became traveling 
accountant for the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio (now part of the Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana) at 
Houston, Tex. In February, 1918, he went 
with the Oregon Short Line (now part 
of the Union Pacific) at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, as a special accountant and later that 
year he was appointed chief clerk in the 
disbursements accounting department. In 
March, 1920, he was promoted to auditor 
of disbursements and in 1930 he was ap- 
pointed auditor of freight accounts. Mr. 
Wipprecht was advanced to auditor of the 
O. S. L. in 1932, with headquarters as 
before at Salt Lake City, and in January, 
1936, he was transferred to Omaha as 
assistant to the general auditor of the 
Union Pacific system. He was promoted to 
assistant general auditor in April, 1940. 


OPERATING 


S. S. Sprague and E. D. Spence have 
been appointed assistant superintendents of 
transportation on the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


I. A. Moore, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
at Danville, Ill., has been promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Salem, IIl. 


G. M. Helmig, roadmaster on the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Marquette, Kan., has been 
promoted to master of trains and track for 
the Missouri-Illinois (Missouri Pacific sub- 
sidiary) west of the Mississippi river, with 


because of illness. 
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headquarters at Bonne Terre, Mo., sur- 
ceeding Hans Schantl, who retired on 
September 16. 


D. Flanigan, chief dispatcher on the 
Texas & Pacific at Ft. Worth, Tex., has 
been promoted to trainmaster on the Eas'- 
ern division, with the same headquarters. 


Carl C. Pitcher, division superintendent 
of the Buffalo terminal of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Buffalo, ). 
Y., has been appointed superintendent of 
the New York terminals, with headquar- 
ters at St. George, Staten Island, N. Y., 
succeeding E. E. McKinley, incapacitated 
John J. Sell, train- 
master at East Salamanca, N. Y., has been 
appointed terminal superintendent Buffalo- 
Rochester terminals, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, succeeding Mr. Pitcher. 


J. W. Leonard, assistant superintendent 
of freight transportation of the Central 
region of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Mononga- 
hela division, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding James L. Cranwell, who has 
been transferred to the Indianapolis di- 
vision, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mr. Cranwell replaces J. Benton 
Jones, who has been transferred to the 
Cleveland division, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, relieving Frederick H. 
Krick, who has been granted a leave of 
absence because of illness. 


S. F. Dingle, assistant superintendent on 
the Canadian National at Dauphin, Man., 
has been promoted to superintendent, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding J. J. 
Napier, who has retired. A. B. Lee, as- 
sistant superintendent at Kelowna, B. C.,, 
has been transferred to North Battleford, 
Sask., replacing Fred Willcock, who has 
been transferred to Kamloops, B. C. 

Mr. Napier was born in Cannington, 
Ont., on July 23, 1881, and entered railway 
service on the Grand Trunk (now part of 
the Canadian National system) in Sep- 
tember, 1900. In 1903 he was appointed a 
locomotive fireman at Lindsay, Ont., and 
two years later he was transferred to the 
Canadian Northern (now part of the 
Canadian National) as a locomotive en- 
gineer on construction work between Sud- 
bury, Ont., and Toronto. He remained on 
the Central region of the C. N. R. as a 
fireman, road foreman of engines and as- 
sistant master mechanic until September, 
1920, when he was promoted to superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Hornepayne, 
Ont. Mr. Napier was transferred to 
Capreol, Ont., in 1926; to Brandon, Man., 
in 1927; to Melville, Sask., in 1930; to 
Brandon in 1931; to Winnipeg, Man., in 
1933; and to Dauphin in April, 1941. 


B. F. Wells, superintendent of the Ne- 
braska division of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been pro- 
moted to acting general superintendent of 
the Eastern district with headquarters at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. George J. Mullick, as- 
sistant superintendent at North Platte, 
Neb., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Nebraska division, with headquarters 
at Omaha, succeeding Mr. Well. H. E. 
Shumway, assistant superintendent at 
Omaha, has been appointed acting superin- 
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Have you ever charged costly interruptions of 
train service to faulty brake operation? Perhaps 
they were caused by condensation in pipes and 
valves, which could have been prevented if the 
air were cooled to atmospheric temperature, and 
precipitated moisture ejected, before reaching 
the last main reservoir @ It is sometimes difficult, 
however, to insure dry air with conventional 
radiating means on modern locomotives because 
space limitations preclude installation of suffi- 
cient pipe in a favorable location @ This diffi- 
culty is overcome by our radiator type After- 
cooler. It eliminates involved piping, conserves 
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natural air currents, and, is the most efficient 
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cooling means yet devised. Moreover, precipi- 
tated moisture is automatically ejected when- 
ever the compressor governor operates @ Many 
of these Aftercoolers have been installed, with 
outstanding results. On one particular railroad 
where formerly valves and connections were 
dripping with moisture, after a 30 mile run from 
humid valley to cool mountain top, they now 
remain bone dry. Admittedly, dry air has here 
helped maintain brake performance integrity, 
and thereby contributed to consistency of train 
operation @ The Aftercooler can perform a 
similarly-effective service for you also. » » 
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tendent of the Colorado division, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo. L. A. Bates, 
supervisor of schedules at Omaha, has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
in charge of transportation on the entire 
Nebraska division, with the same head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Mulick was born at Omaha on Oc- 
tober 19, 1903, and entered railway service 
on August 16, 1923, as a switchman on 
the Union Pacific at Omaha. On February 
2, 1928, he was promoted to assistant yard- 
master at that point and on August 24, 1934, 
he was appointed assistant general yard- 
master. In May, 1935, he was advanced 
to trainmaster at Marysville, Kan., and on 
December 1, 1937, he was transferred to 
North Platte, Neb. One month later, Mr. 
Mulick was transferred to Laramie, Wyo., 
and on July 5, 1939, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent at Green River, 
Wyo. On March 4, 1940, he was trans- 
ferred to Omaha and on October 8, 1940, 
he was transferred to North Platte. 


N. A. Walford, division superintendent 
of the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Stratford, Ont., has been transferred 
to the London division, London, Ont., suc- 
ceeding G. A. Stokes, promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Northern On- 





J. F. Pringle 


tario district, with headquarters at North 
Bay, Ont. Mr. Stokes succeeds J. P. 
Johnson, who has been transferred to the 
Southern Ontario district, with headquar- 
ters at Toronto, Ont., succeeding J. F. 
Pringle, who has been appointed chief of 
transportation, with headquarters at Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Mr. Pringle, a native of Cornwall, Ont., 
began his service with the Canadian Na- 
tional in November, 1919, as assistant en- 
gineer in the engineering department at 
Montreal and continued in that position 
until 1923, when he was appointed trans- 


portation engineer to the chief of trans-. 


portation. In 1925 Mr. Pringle became 
assistant to the chief of transportation and 
later in the same year he was sent tc 
Toronto as assistant general superintendent 
of transportation. During the winters of 
1929-30 and 1930-31, while still employed 
by the Canadian National, Mr. Pringle 
went with the National Railways of 


Mexico to assist in modernizing and re- 
organizing traffic methods on the Mexican 
In August, 1932, he was appointed 


lines. 
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general superintendent of transportation on 
the Canadian National. He was appointed 
general superintendent, Southern Ontario 
district, in 1936, and remained in that 
position until the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. In his new capacity Mr. Pringle 
will have supervision of all transportation 
matters generally throughout the entire 
system. 


TRAFFIC 


Warren W. Brown general agent for 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate) at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, a 
newly created position. 


Donald L. Behler has been appointed 
general agent of the Illinois Terminal with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding J. M. 
Fowler, who has been transferred to New 
York, these appointments effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1941. 


James L. Scales, traveling freight and 
passenger agent on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco at Tulsa, Okla., has been pro- 
moted: to general agent at Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeding O. P. Rainey who has 
been transferred to Blytheville, Ark., re- 
lieving J. R. Holland, resigned. 


E. Smith Reed, industrial engineer for 
the Arkansas Agricultural and Industrial 
Commission at Little Rock, Ark., has been 
appointed industrial agent on the St. Louis 
Southwestern, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding J. L.-Moss, who 
has been granted a leave of absence to 
serve as industrial engineer, Ordinance de- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


William Stapleton, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent for the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C., was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 13, was born at Bristol, 
England, on May 20, 1884, and attended 
Barry (Wales) Grammar School and the 
Civil Service Colleges, Cardiff, Wales. He 
entered railway service in May, 1903, in the 
general office of the passenger department 





William Stapleton 


of the Canadian Northern (now part of the 
Canadian National) at Winnipeg, Man., 
and in 1908 was promoted to traveling 
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passenger agent. In December, 1909, he 
was appointed city ticket agent at Win- 
nipeg and in May, 1910, he was appointed 
general agent for the Canadian Northern 
Steamship Lines, with the same headquar- 
ters. One year later Mr. Stapleton was 
appointed district passenger agent for tire 
Canadian Northern at Saskatoon, Sask, 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 


Arthur T. Erickson, whose promotion 
to general passenger agent of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 





Arthur T. Erickson 


headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
13, was born at Minneapolis on March 14, 
1887, and attended business college for one 
year. He entered railway service on July 
16, 1904, as a stenographer on the Soo 
Line. From October 1, 1905, to March 1, 
1908, he served in various clerkships, then 
being appointed ticket agent at Minot, 
N. D. On January 1, 1909, he went with 
the Chicago Great Western as a passenger 
rate clerk at St. Paul, Minn., and on March 
1, 1911, he returned to the Soo Line as 
a rate clerk in the general passenger de- 
partment at Minneapolis. Mr. Erickson 
was promoted to chief rate clerk on July 
1, 1917, and on January 1, 1928, he was 
appointed tourist agent, supervising tourist 
and convention travel. In May, 1941, he 
was also assigned supervision over adver- 
tising. 


J. A. Ferguson, coal freight agent for 
the Erie at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
promoted to general coal freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, a newly 
created position. E. C. Julius, coal and 
coke agent at Chicago, has been appointed 
coal freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, and W. N. Stenfelt, coal agent 
at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
coal freight agent at that point. J. A. 
Mucha, assistant coal freight agent at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been promoted to coal 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


V. C. Hanna; resident engineer on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Meridan, Miss. 
has been appointed assistant engineer i 
charge of construction of the Terminal 
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Railroad Association of St. Louis, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. E. Korsell, assistant engineer on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed engineer of grade 
crossings, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position. 


C. W. Rapp, land commissioner for the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed right 
of way agent, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding V. I. Nettleton, 
deceased. 


MECHANICAL 


Peter B. Rogers, superintendent of the 
Chicago Car Works of the Atchison To- 
peka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the West Wichita 
(Kan.) shops, succeeding Tom Dix, who 
has retired. 


W. A. Newman, assistant superintend- 
ent of the West Burlington (Iowa) shops 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to superintendent of shops, 
at West Burlington succeeding H. Modaff, 
who retired on September 1 because of ill 
health after 49 years of service. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


W. M. Robertson, district storekeeper 
of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has 
been appointed general storekeeper, with 
headquarters as before at Danville, Ill., a 
change of title. 


OBITUARY 


George B. Loughnane, who retired on 
May 1, 1930, as division engineer on the 
Chicago & North Western at Escanaba, 
Mich., died at his home in Chicago on 
August 25. 


William Frazar Jones, former presi- 
dent of the New York Railroad Club and 
retired general storekeeper and purchasing 
agent for the New York Central, died in 
the Albany hospital, Albany, N. Y., on 
September 13 after a short illness. Mr. 
Jones was 78 years of age. Born on March 
7, 1863, at Fairplay, Md., he entered rail- 
way service in 1881. He served on vari- 
ous roads, including the Pennsylvania, 
Burlington, Illinois Central and Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and entered the 
service of the New York Central in 1900. 
He was general ‘storekeeper for that road 
over a period of years and in 1927 he was 
appointed purchasing agent, dining service, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Mr. Jones retired from railroad service in 
1935. He was president of the New York 
Railroad Club in 1924 and subsequently 
served as president of the Central Rail- 
road Club of Buffalo. 


Paul Max Gault, signal engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, at St. Louis, Mo., 
died suddenly in that city on September 
16, Mr. Gault was born at Waverly, Kan., 
In 1884, and was graduated in electrical 
engineering from Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1906. He entered rail- 
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way service in the same year as a signal 
apprentice on the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
and worked in various capacities in. the 
maintenance and construction of automatic . 
signals and mechanical and electric inter- 
locking plants until April 1, 1909, when 
he was transferred to the signal engi- 


neer’s office as a draftsman. At the 
end of four years’ apprenticeship he was 
transferred to the Chicago terminal on 
automatic signal construction. In January, 
1911, he was promoted to division signal 
inspector on the Chicago terminal. _ On 
April 1, 1913, Mr. Gault left the Pennsyl- 
vania to become supervisor of signals of 
the Illinois division of the Illinois Central. 
He was appointed signal inspector in the 
office of the signal engineer at Chicago 
the following year. He was promoted to 
office engineer on January 15, 1915, being 
assigned as a pilot signal engineer on valua- 
tion *work in October, 1917. Mr. Gault 
returned to the signal department as office 
engineer on the completion of this work, 
and in January, 1923, he was promoted to 
assistant signal engineer, with headquarters 
at Chicago, which position he held until 
his resignation to become signal engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific, effective January 
1, 1927. The following year he was ap- 
pointed also signal engineer of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern and the Gulf 
Coast Lines. Mr. Gault served as vice- 
chairman of the Signal Section, A. A. R., 
in 1928 and 1929, and as chairman in 1930. 
He also served as vice-chairman of the 
A. A. R. Joint Committee on Grade Cross- 
ing Protection, and was a member of the 
A. A. R. Committee on Automatic Train 
Control. 


George Morton, who retired as freight 
trafic manager of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago on April 1, 1936, died on September 
12, at his home in Riverside, Ill. Mr. 
Morton was born at Burlington, Iowa, on 





George Morton 


March 21, 1866 and entered railway serv- 
ice in 1883 as a clerk in the general freight 
office of the Burlington & Missouri River 
(now part of the Burlington), serving 
with this company consecutively as a rate 
clerk, secretary to the general freight agent 
and chief clerk until 1900. In that year, 
Mr. Morton was appointed assistant gen- 
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eral freight agent on the Burlington at 
Chicago. In 1920 he was advanced to 
assistant freight traffic manager and in 
1929 he was further promoted to freight 
traffic manager, the position he held until 
his retirement. 


John Cannon, chief operating officer of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., died on September 14, fol- 
lowing an operation at the Missouri Pacific 
hospital in St. Louis. Mr. Cannon was 
born at Cairo, Ill., on May 6, 1872, and 
entered railway service in 1886 as a mes- 
senger in the stores department of the 
Illinois Central at Cairo. He then held va- 
rious clerkships in the mechanical depart- 
ment until May 1, 1892. From that date 
to 1905, he was successively chief clerk to 
the assistant superintendent of the Chicago 
division, chief clerk to the superintendent 
of the Amboy and the St. Louis divisions, 
chief clerk to the general superintendent of 
transportation, assistant trainmaster of the 





John Cannon 


St. Louis division, and chief clerk to the 
general manager. During 1905, he served 
as trainmaster on the Springfield and on 
the Chicago divisions. In the latter part 
of 1905 he went with the Missouri Pacific 
as superintendent at Coffeyville, Kan., and 
later served as superintendent at Little 
Rock, Ark., De Soto, Mo., Poplar Bluff 
and Jefferson City. On November 1, 1915, 
he was appointed general superintendent of 
the Eastern district, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., which position he held 
until May, 1917, when he was appointed 
superintendent of transportation. In Jan- 
uary, 1919, he was promoted to general 
superintendent of transportation, and in 
March, 1920, to assistant general manager. 
He was promoted to general manager in 
February, 1925, and in September, 1926, he 
was elected vice-president and general man- 
ager. In the latter part of 1933 his title 
was changed to chief operating officer. 

Mr. Cannon has been active in the affairs 
of the Association of American Railroads 
and served for a number of years as a 
member and later as chairman of the 
Operating-Transportation section. More 
recently he has been a member of the car- 
riers General Conference Committee which 
is negotiating with labor organization rep- 
resentatives in Chicago. 
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110—40-Ton, 36-ft. Box Cars, steel 
c/s, steel ends and roofs, U section 
side frames; built 1925. 
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